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II. INTRODUCTION. 


Achumawi is one of the languages which 
form the SHASTAN FAMILY, as it was denom- 
inated years ago by Prof. Roland B. Dixon 
who first brought together Shasta, Achuma- 
wi, Atsugewi, Okwanuchu, Konomihu, and 
New River Shasta. 

All of them are languages of the north- 
eastern part of California, and are adjacent. 
The last three named above are now extinct. 
Shasta is now only spoken by a mere remnant 
of the tribe: perhaps a score. Achumawi 
and Atsugewi, on the contrary, are at the 
present time in full force.} 

The terms Achumawi and Atsugewi are 
words coined by ethnologists which have 
their ultimate source in Indian words. This 
is a matter of ethnology which does not 


1 How little decadent, how still full of force 
Achumawi is, can be gauged by the fact that all the 
parts of a modern automobile have been re- 
christened in excellent Achumawi, such as hadatsi 
for “battery” (literally: heart), dadhd-waymi for 
“engine”’ (lit.: the one who makes it run), ‘‘trolley 
ear” is dida@lamdzi-wa-ipté (lit. going by light- 
ning), etc. 
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concern the present linguistic study.! Neither 
the Indians nor the local whites would 
recognize them. To them, the only English 
term which conveys any meaning is “Pit 
River Indian”. For the purposes of ethno- 
logy however, Achumawi and Atsugewi are 
excellent terms. 

The Achumawi and Atsugewi may be 
considered as forming one single tribe, as far 
as culture is concerned. Their languages 
however are different; as different as 
Spanish and French — perhaps even more. 
The Achumawi are the more numerous: 
there are probably four times as many 
Achumawi as there are Atsugewi. An esti- 
mate is very difficult, because they inter- 
marry ad libitum. The Achumawi are 
strung in a number of local groups (socially 
ill-defined) all the way from where the Pit 
River takes its sources in the Werner Range 
near Nevada, to nearly its confluence with 
the Sacramento River: some hundred miles. 
The Atsugewi, on the contrary, are limited 
to two subsidiary valleys well out of the main 
route of travel. 

The majority of Atsugewi (or at least a 
goodly number of them) speak Achumawi as 
well, while very few Achumawi understand 
Atsugewi. At all common meetings the 
speeches are always in Achumawi, and not 
translated. 

It is rather interesting, in view of the 
frequency with which languages in Cali- 
fornia are broken up into a great number of 
dialects, that Achumawi remains constant 
(as also does Atsugewi) over all of its terri- 
torial distribution. The differences between 
the two extremes of the territory are mini- 


1 The term Achumawi can be referred ultima- 
tely to wadzum'é = ‘flowing river”, hence adzi- 
ma'wi = “river people’, the name by which the 
several groups who live on the lower reaches of the 
Pit River, where it becomes a stream navigable to 
canoes, are known to the rest of the tribe. The 
term Atsugewi is made in imitation of ‘‘Achuma-w7”’ 
from dtsagé, the name given to themselves by the 
people of Hat Creek. 





nal: not more than the differences between 
the French of Paris and that of Tours. 

One point which is of interest in the re- 
lation of language in general to culture is that 
the Achumawi represent one of the most 
primitive stages of human culture, — fully 
as low as any that have yet been recorded. 
As will be shown in the present study, their 
language is fully as complex in forms as 
Latin is. 


PHONOLOGY. 


Vowels. The vowel system of Achumawi 
is simple. 7, ¢, 0, and u are open and relaxed. 
ais between “broad” and “flat’’, somewhat 
like the average Spanish a. 

Rounded front vowels i, 6 are entirely 
lacking. The unrounded back vowels 7, é, 
so characteristic of the neighbouring langua- 
ges, Paiute and Maidu, are also entirely 
absent. 

Nazalized vowels are absent. 

Reduplicated or ‘‘echo-vowels” are absent. 

Consonants. , t, k are true “interme- 
diates’”. The same person will pronounce 
either # or b, either ¢ or d, either & or g, in 
the same words, under the same circum- 
stances. We have not made any attempt to 
unify the spelling of our field-notes, and the 
reader is therefore warned to expect in- 
consistencies. 

t is alveolar. 
marked breath. 

p is pronounced by some people with a 
good deal of breath. In those cases we have 
written it ph. 

k is never pronounced with marked breath. 

The stops #, ¢, & are not glottalized, except 
when pronouncing an isolated word distinctly 
and with care. 

gq is pronounced with marked breath, 
sometimes even with a tinge of uvular trill. 
It is very apt to degenerate, in rapid speech, 
into x as pronounced in the Spanish of 
Castille (i. e. with mixed uvular trill). It 


It is not pronounced with 
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must not be confused with the h to be dis- 
cussed later. 

Neither ¢ nor k show any tendency towards 
palatalization. 

sand c areinterchangeable. Some speakers 
show a preference for the former, other 
speakers for the latter, without any regard to 
locality. The s is sometimes emphasized 
(or ‘‘glottalized’”’?) in a peculiar fashion; 
after the noise has begun, the epiglottis is 
closed and the tongue is raised, thus forcing 
the air through the opening between the 
blade of the tongue and the alveolar process 
with greater friction. The effect is sometimes 
almost that of sts. 

The affricates ts, tc, dz, dj, are inter- 
changeable. They are extremely frequent 
in Achumawi. 

The sounds f, v, z, y do not occur. 7 is 
found in but one word, dmitéljén ‘‘young 
woman’”’ (contrasted to dmitéudzan “grown 
woman’. 

The f in English words is mispronounced 
by most Achumawi Indians as # with marked 
breath. The English v as 0 or #. 

m and m are common and call for no 
comment. The velar y is absent. 

y, so common in Atsugewi, is replaced by 
1 in Achumawi. The Achumawi Indians 
however find no difficulty in pronouncing 
the ordinary American 7 without trill. 

The surd 2, so common in the neighbouring 
Wintun, is entirely lacking in Achumawi. 

The h is highly characteristic of Achumawi. 
It is entirely laryngeal, and is made like an 
ordinary English h except that the walls of 
the larynx are strongly constricted while at 
the same time the epiglottis is pressed 
against the rim of the glottis, so that the 
air is pushed through with a marked noise of 
friction. It is also of much longer duration 
than the ordinary h. The ordinary h occurs 
in Achumawi, but appears to be only a 
softening of the former. Corresponding 
words in Atsugewi have an ordinary h. 
Corresponding words in Shasta have ~x. 

There is in Achumawi a “sonant” equi- 

6* 





valent of the h. It is produced exactly like 
the h, except that the vocal cords are made 
to vibrate at the same time. It sounds 
exactly like the Arabic ‘rain’. It is quite 
a distinct sound, phonetically, from the y, but 
since the true y does not occur in Achumawi 
we have used this symbol to represent it. 
It occurs but rarely. 

The “glottal catch’ is extremely strong. 
It is not merely a strong attack before a 
vowel, or a sudden closure of the epiglottis 
after a vowel. The walls of the larynx are 
pressed together tightly (with the epiglottis 
also closed firmly) for quite a longtime. Then 
everything is released suddenly, so that 
some of the air in the mouth cavity is sucked 
backward into the larynx with a sort of 
click. In Shasta and in Atsugewi this noise 
is usually replaced by &. In Achumawi, 
when this glottal catch is followed by a 
vowel, the effect is sometimes undistinguish- 
able from the y described above. Examples 
sés# pat I hurry, tindz@pad°d shut your 
eyes!, tilldsini’i a myth. 

t, k, p, l, m, when in final position, are not 
released. In the case of ¢, k, and #, the noise 
is made by the “implosion”’, but there is no 
“explosion”, the contact remaining closed 
for a period of silence, until the next word 
begins. In the case of / and m, the contact 
is closed after a rather short period of 
sound, and remains closed for a period of 
silence until the next word begings. The 
effect is somewhat that of , m?. Examples: 
sdt knife, ap soap-root, ts#l sun, lam ice. 
We have sometimes written these words as 
sdtt, app, tsaP, lam’. 

Whenever the combinations /h, th, sh, etc., 
are found in this work, it is to be understood 
that both sounds are separate. 

In the sound w the consonantal element is 
less strong than the vocalic. There is very 
little rounding of the lips. The back of the 
tongue is pretty much relaxed and away 
from the palate. This sound might almost 
as well be written ua, wi, etc., were it not 
that such combinations would give the 
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effect of diphthongs. Yet, even in the most 
pronounced Achumawi w there is a certain 
feeling of diphthongization. 

Similarly with the y sound. It could 
almost as well be written za, iu, etc. 

The w and the y are very easily confused 
and interchanged in Achumawi. The reason 
for this is not very clear. The same person 
will say one time sintdli-mu-yi “I work for 
him“, and the next moment sintdli-mu-wi. 
When asked which is the really correct 
form, he will be totally at a loss, although 
he will probably recognize them as phone- 
tically distinct. 

Pitch-tone. Pitch-tone is extremely im- 
portant in Achumawi. There are two 
main tones: high (‘), and low (‘). The 
difference in pitch between them is about 
that of a fourth. 

Besides the high and the low tone, we also 
find a descending tone ("), and an ascending 
tone ("). The descending tone falls from the 
level of the high tone down nearly to the 
level of the low tone. The ascending tone 
starts almost at the level of the high tone. 

Quantity. Quantity is as important in 
Achumawi as pitch-tone. Long vowels last 
about four or five times as long as short 
ones. 

Quantity is also applied to consonants. 
In a word like itu (“‘my’’), after the initial 
implosion caused by closing the contact 
between the tongue and the alveolar process, 
there is a long period of silence, then follows 
the explosion caused by the release of the 
contact. The explosion is merged into the 
initiation of the vibrations of the following 
vowel wu. In a word like itt (‘‘I’’), after the 
implosion, the contact between tongue and 
alveolar process is kept closed for an inde- 
finite period of time, and there is no explo- 
sion until a new word is started. In a word 
like alla (‘‘hungry”’), the voicing of the / is 
maintained for a period as long as in iti. 
The total duration of a word like alla is the 





same as that of a word like a-lu% (“cloudy”), 
i. e. the I] is equivalent to ‘1. 

The total duration of a word like @li 
(“umbilical cord’’) is equal to that of alli, 
or of alu. The “glottal catch” in such a 
case has a duration value. The difference 
between @/u and alu is that in the latter 
case the voicing is continued for a long 
period until the beginning of the /, while 
in the former, shortly after the beginning 
of the a the voice is abruptly stopped and 
there is a long period of silence before the 
L begins. 

In a great many words it is a matter of 
indifference whether the long vowel is kept 
up or stopped by a glottal catch, as long as the 
duration of the whole syllable is not short- 
ened. Thus, witu-pi or wi tapi or wt hi 
(‘rotten’). 

The general effect produced by the 
succession of short and long syllables is very 
reminiscent of the ticking of a telegraph key. 

The succession of high-tone and low-tone 
syllables (ascending and descending tones 
are much less frequent than the level tones) 
imparts to ordinary speech a certain mono- 
tony. It is worthy of note that in making 
speeches, chiefs are apt to adopt a peculiar 
style: every syllableis uttered in the high tone. 

In Atsugewi and in Shasta pitch-tone is 
still present, but fast changing in the direc- 
tion of “‘stress accent” (i. e. the merging 
together of greater volume, high pitch, and 
longer duration). 

The Achumawi Indians themselves are 
only vaguely aware of the presence of tone 
in their language. They seem unable to 
distinguish between quantity and pitch, 
although in simple word like lam (‘‘ice” 
and lém (‘‘I will eat’’) they readily recognize 
that one is high and the other is low. Atsu- 
gewi informants who knew both languages 
have often made the remark that many 
words ‘‘are the same in our language except 
that you dont have to sing them”. 
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IV. MORPHOLOGY. 


THE NOUN. 
STEMS AND DERIVATIVES. 


(1) Noun-stems. — The noun, in Achuma- 
wi, is often found as a radical alone. Words 
of one syllable occur, but the greater number 
of stems are dissylabic or trisyllabic. The 
tone and length of each syllable are absolutely 


invariable, under all circumstances. Com- 
pounding of stems never occurs. 
té-qa-de earth 
aséhla sky 
as water 
malis fire 
Glisté stone 
ts person 
@l@migi dog 
dzé-mul coyote 
(2) Number. — Number is not expressed 


in the noun by any grammatical process. 
If it is desirable to indicate number, indepen- 
dent adjectives or numerals are used. 


hamis dzé-mul one coyote 
gam @l@migi many dogs 
t6°16l ts all the people 


(3) Gender. — There is no gender in 
Achumawi. There are, however, a number 
of terminal elements which characterize 
different groups of nouns. In some words 
they are easily detacheable. In others, they 
are so closely welded with the stem that the 
latter never appears without them. These 
terminal elements are quite irregular. Each 
one appears in many phonetic variations. 
Sometimes the phonetic variation is easily 
explained on mechanical grounds, e. g. the 
change of -dzan to -tsan after a consonant. 
Sometimes the variation is used as a semantic 
device to indicate a slight change of meaning, 
but this is irregular and does not follow any 
general rule. These terminal elements may 
possibly be the remnants of an old system 
of noun classes. 





(4) The ending -wi. — One of these terminal 
elements is the ending -wi. It is probably de- 
rived from the verb “‘to be” -uw- (see Sec. gtc). 

This element is found in the names of 
several tribal groups, 


ddzimawi the people who live on the Pit River 
(from w-adzimm-d “‘it flows’, i. e. ‘“river’’) 

hammdé-wi (etymology unknown) the “Hammawi” 

astahiwawt the people who live near the Hot 
Springs at Canby (from dstahiwd the local 
name of the place, from dasiah “‘hot’’) 

qosalé@tawi the people who lived on the juniper 
covered slopes north of Alturas (from qdsal@ta 
a hillside covered with junipers, from qési 
“ juniper”) 

héwisadé-wt the people who lived north of the 
Qosalekiawi (etymology unknown). 

had?wiwi (sometimes had?iwt) the people who 
lived on Hat Creek (one of the subdivisions 
of the Atsugewi, who call themselves in their 
own language: dtsugé) (etymology unknown; 
perhaps related to the “hat” of Hat Creek) 

ilmé-wi the people who lived along the Pit 
River between the Adzumawi and the Itsatawi 
(etymology unknown). 

itsdtawi the people who lived on the Pit River 
between the Ilmawi and the Madesi (etymology 
unknown) 
The same ending appears in Atsugewi as 
-warit. 
It is perhaps worthy of notice that the 
names bestowed on neighboring tribes do 
not end in -wi: 
litud-mt the ‘““Modocs’” proper (from Jutudm, the 
name of ‘‘Tule Lake”, on the shores of which 
they lived, related etymologically to diwam 
“valfey’’) 

dlamt the ‘‘Klamath”’ branch of the Modoc tribe 
(etymology unknown) 

pah@ma:li the ‘Northern Maidu’” (etymology 
unknown) 

tisdéydzi the ‘‘Northern Yana’ (etymology un- 
known — Prof. Sapir suggests tis “‘salt’’) 

éhpi-mt the “Northern Wintun” (etymology un- 
known 

apuy the “Northern Paiute” (etymology, unknown) 

(5) Relationship terms. — The -wi ending 
may also be added to any one of the rela- 
tionship terms of the following classes; 
sibling, grandfather (reciprocal), uncle (reci- 
procal). But it is not necessary. Thus, 


ittt apun or iti apinwi my paternal grandfather 
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It is inseparable from the stem in the word 
watta'wi ‘daughter’. 

The ending -wi is inseparable from the 
stem in the two following words, 
qossé'wt “‘buck” (or the male of any kind of 

quadrupeds) 
yaéwwi ‘‘cock” (or the male of any kind of birds) 

The ending -wi is also found in the word 
lli-wi “old-timer” (see téllim “always”, 
t6-l6l “‘all’’). 

(6) The endings -dza, -dzan, etc. — Another 
frequent terminal ending to the names of 
“men” and “persons” (in contradistinction to 
“animals’”’) is -dzd, and its many variations 
(-dzan, -tsd, -tsdn, -dzi, -tsi, -ts-). It is 
probably connected with the -dz- ending 
characteristic of the verbs of the Fifth Con- 
jugation (see Sec. 88, p. 107), an ending which 
has more or less the meaning of ‘‘to be” as an 
auxiliary. 

The same ending appears in Atsugewi 
as -dzar. 

This ending may be added (in lieu of -wi, 
see Sec. 5, p. 81) to any one of the rela- 
tionship terms (with the possible exception 
of wai, one of the terms for “father’’), and 
dati one of the terms for “‘mother’’. Thus, 
itti wéh or itth wéhdzd (or wéhdzdn) my father 
ttt néh or itth néhdzd (or néhdzan) my mother 
ittt apun or aptindza, or apindzdn my grandfather 

The ending -dzd (or -dzan) may be added 
(but is not necessary) to the word wéhélu 
“chief”. 

The ending -dzdn (or -tsdn) is inseparable 
from the following words, 

amitéudzan a grown-up woman 
tsilwistsan bachelor 

The ending -dzdn (or -tsdn), appears to 
have a diminutive function (and also is 
inseparable from the stem) in the words, 
miktsan child 
umiéldzan girl (often pronounced wmiéljén, and 

undoubtedly connected with amitéudzan 
“a grown woman’’). 
yaliyudzan little boy (often pronounced élitidzén, 


derived from ydliz “‘a grown man”) 


tsisPisani a little girl 





It is probably the same element which 
occurs in the word bdld-tsi ‘‘son’”’. This word 
never takes any other ending. 


(7) Endings -lo, -lu, -a-ld, -wa'ld, etc. — 
There is another ending which occurs in 
many words connected with men (but never 
with animals, even when personified). ‘This 
ending is nearly always inseparable from the 
stem, and on that account it is difficult to 
determine exactly which is the primary 
form, 
yahandawa'lu a childless woman 
yahawdalu hermaphrodite 
tsig?wa'lu shaman (man) 
isigittawad'l% shaman (woman) 


wehé lin chief (perhaps connected with wah 
“grizzly bear’’) 

sumpta'ld orphan 

yaisw?’mald widower 

dzitsi’mdlé divorcé (or divorcée) 

tuquitsa-ld old man 


wtydtsa'lo old woman (derived from the 


adjective wiyd-tsi “‘old’’) 


It must be the same element which is 
encountered in many names of plants, but is 
there often separable from the stem. 


qosi-milé juniper tree (the berries are called 
pa@yuts). (Cf. Atsugewi mdaha-wip 
“juniper tree’’) 

yellow pine (This term is now con- 
sidered ‘‘old-time language’. ismi 
are properly the pine nuts from this 
tree, The tree itself is usually called 
now as’%). (Cf. Atsugewi gdntisd 
“pine nuts’, dtswi “‘pine tree’’) 
sugar pine (from dssd@ the pine nuts). 
(Cf. Atsugewi disa for the nuts, and 
disawo for the tree). 


ismi-l6 


assa-lo 


titshdlo 


thtsha'le). (Cf. Atsugewi wdéhtcar for 


the nuts, and wétcavép for the tree) — 
sage-brush (or simply pdtta) (the | 


patta-lo 
word pdttd-li is a nickname for the 
Hammawi, because they live in a 


country where the sage-brush is 


abundant) 
paisuld heather 
tséhisi‘palé wild rose 
qol6 tule (the flat kind) 


The corresponding ending in Atsugewi is 
-wop or -yop. In shasta it is -hu. 


digger pine (the nuts are called | 
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(8) Ending in -dli, the pelt of any animal. — 
The name of any animal may be changed to 
mean its pelt (or hide, tanned or untanned) 
by ending with the suffix -dli. 


bau-ali elk-skin 
tsimmu-dli _—_ wolf-pelt 
wah-wali bearskin 
tau-dli hare-skin 
kutsu-ali buffalo-robe 


The following are exceptions; 


tohsa'le deerskin (from ‘dws? deer) 

thwa'li buckskin (tanned) (etymology un- 
known) 

toqgo'lidzi any dry hide (really a nominalized 
form of the verb “to skin’’) 

bani armour of elk-skin (cf. bau-dli above) 

tani blanket made of hare skins (cf. tav-dli) 


SYNTACTIC RELATIONS EXPRESSED GRAMMA- 
TICALLY IN THE NOUN. 


(9) The Subjective Case in -ga or -waga. — 
Subjectivity is expressed by the suffix -ga 
(or -wagd after a consonant), 


wah-waga tsig?wa'lu yiwdtwd the bear killed the 
shaman 

wah tsig?wa'li-ga yiwdiwd the shaman killed the 
bear 


The same suffix in Shasta appears as -ka 
(or -i-kd). In Atsugewi it appears as -pa. 

The suffixes are invariable in tone in 
Achumawi, just as they are also in Shasta. 
But while in Shasta the last syllables of the 
stem vary in tone so as to form a contrast 
with the tones of the suffix, (v. g. in Shasta 
éxa “bear” becomes éxd-kd), in Achumawi 
the noun-stem remains invariable. 

Objectivity is not expressed by an affix in 
Achumawi, and subjectivity need not be 
indicated either, except as clearness demands 
it. The order of words is of no consequence 
at all in Achumawi, and many times these 
telations of subjectivity and objectivity 
seem to be conveyed only by the meaning 
of the sentence as a whole. 





(10) The Possessive Case in -%. — Possession 
is expressed by suffixing-% to the name of 
the possessor (cf. Atsugewi -mu, Shasta -ti). 

wah-t mikisan Bear’s children 
yaliyui-% mikisan a man’s child 
(11) The Locative Case in -ddé, -wddé, -ladé. 
— Location is expressed by the suffixes: 


-ddé after a consonant, -wddé after a vowel with the 
high tone, -/ddé after a vowel with the low tone 


igus-adé on the back 
tsul-adé at the sun 
as-adé in the water 
té-qa'dé-wadé on the earth 
aséhld-wadé in the sky 


nahti-wadé 


yammi-ladé 


on a high camping ground 
in the nose 


p@ ta-ladé in the sage-brush 
aqo-ladé on the mountain 


in a boat 


This suffix appears in Atsugewi as -we. 
In Shasta there is a suffix -t# which more 
ot less corresponds to the Achumawi Loca- 
tive. In Shasta however, the suffix -t#k 
expresses the Locative only secondarily. 
Primarily it expresses the “oblique’’ case 
(something like the Latin Dative). This is 
never the case in Achumawi which possesses 
no “‘oblique”’ case. 


s&'pi-lddé 


(12) The Instrumental case in -a. — 
Instrumentality is expressed by the suffix 
-@. This is the primary form and is always 
found after a consonant. After a vowel this 
suffix becomes -wd or -ld according to 
phonetic rules that are not clear (see the 
influence of tone on the Locative, above). 


tst'koh-a with the foot 

sat-a with a knife 
powd-wa with a spoon 
lohqa-wa with a shaman’s cane 
qaswa-la with a digging-stick 
sa‘pi-ia by boat 


This suffix appears in Atsugewi as -a or 
-wa, in Shasta as -td. 

(13) The Comitative Case in -wal. — The 
Comitative is expressed by suffixing -wdl. 
Sometimes, instead of -wdal one finds -wilél. 
The meaning is the same. They, are often 
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attached to both of a pair of nouns to be 
linked, and can be translated as; “‘...and 
Nee eae and...” or “‘with”. 

Frank-wal kdtsé dati-wal tsééyuwi d?to-gi 
Frank and his mother have not come. 


THE PRONOUNS. 


(14) PERSONAL PRONOUN 


Achumawi 
ab sidan toed ate ea ees WAP dd 0.638 itt 
mG ee i « nN ittn 
SUNN th td FOS ck Bese Gedo dsb t6-161 (‘‘all’’) 
A IIS tld, at, OR, 8 mi? 
wee SEGA oc sel eee. midzisth 
ED oo go wine o Siete GREE Eh i 00 mi t6lél 
OI 1a ok ball kats, kéhé, 


amqd, qaamqa, 
bigd, gigd, etc. 


me? 
midzakwir 
mobhtsa 


atstsé, 
hitcehé, 
komi, 


(15) POossESSIVE PRONOUN 


Achumawi 
OE iota cp eisinie awd wae's sine Swsisio's oy itt 
ES OE Ee ree ittint, 
URE INMIED | so in win iore + cin 9 «c's 5 o's ittd 16°161 
Mideast pss nese sens oma <6 mimk 
NEED iia ie osha sini Dn Slo aa midzisti-ni 
ENNE TOMEEGN)! 9 o's = 00'n e's ees 55 mimé t6lél 
IONE Siti vis ni cinin «as owen cas hats 
DONNY sh saseee coe cseste tes géh, amqau 


bigdtt, etc. 


SYNTACTIC RELATIONS EXPRESSED IN THE PRONOUN. 


(16) The subjective case is as follows; 


Achumawi 
Be desc: ceee SS nek «MNES TEAS itté-ga 
We GN oe ticttaes Goweises . . 5 ittulé-ga 
Nay bape no i100 sie SS gn ais 2s t6-lolwaga 
RNS? coo Giikie ke cisioe 0 Is sie Ny mimé'ga 
ND ab ca :h ae np 6 5s oe aiwiepaserw\e fe midzistulé-ga 
SPOEMARIS sid Seiad amis Wee wwalee « mi té-lolwaga 
Mee in ceils So iews «5 ieeueten es misgam* 
RS BONED i969: 8 5.6 )0' sr ado Speers, hakki-gam* 
| Eee rr eee té-lolwaga 


Atsugewi 
akhu 
akwiri 
akwiri-to 


miku 
midzakwirt 
midzakwiri:to 


atsku 
kutsdkmu 


Atsugewi 
akpa 
akwirpa 
mohtsaba 


mipa 
midzakwirpa 
mohtsaba 


atspa, wippa 
hokkitsi 
mohisaba 


k@ to-gini m? mu amitéudzan-wilél you came 
with your wife. 

We find this suffix in Shasta as -pdr, in 
Atsugewi as -kau, and -iwaywi. 


Shasta 
y@a 
(lacking) 
tsakka 


mei 
(lacking) 
makka 


kwats, inn@ 
mi, uw, 


Shasta 
yappo 
(iacking) 
tsdkkau 
mami 
(lacking) 
makkaun 


kwaish 
id. 


Shasta 
y@ aka 
(lacking) 
tsakkaka 


maika 
(lacking) 
makkaka 


innaka 
(lacking) 
inndyd-warikka 


1 i.e. “one” in the Subjective Case. If no special mention of the Case is made it is hamis. 


*i,e. “‘two’’ in the Subjctive Case. If no special mention of the Case is made, the number ‘‘two”’ is hah. | 








This 
Atsuge’ 
Achum 
conjugé 
forms t 
(see Se 
S-'-m-i 

eat’ 

This 
demons 
amga dir 

This 
used in 
téllim ‘ 


logmim 
etc. 


(20) . 
They ¢ 
radicals 


lust qa gq 

he 1 
hogat ty 
ith tsdqi 
qam am 
mam sc* 
tsaRis?é ¢ 

said 
astah al 


thka 


is hab. 
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(17) The Instrumental suffix -@ (and its 
variants, see Sec. 12, p. 83) is not used with 
the pronouns. 


(18) The Comitative suffix -wal (see Sec. 13, 
p. 83) is freely used with ail the pronouns; 
it-wal mi?-wal lhipia let’s go together! (I-with 

thou-with let’s go!) 

It is also used in a corresponding way 
in Shasta and in Atsugewi. 


(19) The emphatic form is expressed by 
suffixing -mim to the pronouns: 


itt-mim I myself 
mv? -mim thou thyself 
kats-mim he himself 


This does not appear in either Shasta or 
Atsugewi. It may perhaps be connected in 
Achumawi with the peculiar element (not 
conjugable), placed after ordinary verbal 
forms to mean a reinforcement of the action: 
(see Sec. 37, p. 88) 

s-'-m-i dim certainly I am eating! (or “I must 
eat’’!) 

This dim is sometimes placed after the 
demonstrative dmqgd ‘‘he’’: 


amqa dim that’s the one! (or ‘“‘he is the same one’’) 


This suffix may also be related to the -im 
used in the making of adverbs 
téllim “‘always’’ (see #6°lé61 ‘‘all’’) 
logmim “‘to-morrow” (see léqma 

etc. (Cf. Sec. 32, p. 87). 


“‘morning”’) 


THE ADJECTIVE. 


(20) Adjectives are frequent in Achumawi. 
They occur primarily as undecomposable 
radicals. 


tis’t qa qil@la tsikndpsyu ‘‘good (tzs’t) mocassins’’! 
he thought 

hogat tydnawt qd bi these are bad (hdgat) 

ith tségisa hi?'wd my little (tségtsa) tapeworm 

qam @’mits yuwt there are many (gam) lice 

mam sti*mé qa télél and I ate them all (#6-161) 

isdkist qa wh wd hiwa the big (wa’wd) tapeworm 
said 

astah dlisté sté-wd give me a hot (dstah) rock 





(21) More frequent are adjectives which 
are never found alone, but always in compo- 
sition with the verb “to be’’ (see Sec. gr, 


104, pp. 109, I12). 


aliu-siwt I am hungry 
allu-kuwi you are hungry 
alin-yiwt he is hungry 
tsé-suwt allu-duist I am not hungry 
tsé-kuwi allu-dutst you are not hungry 
(or allu-dutsd-mé tsit) 
(or allu-dutsd-mé thit) (see Sec. 119, p. 116) 
ali-yuwit it is cloudy, (or “a cloud’) 


(22) Some of the adjectives which may be 
found alone (Sec. 20), are also found some- 
times, in semi-composition with the verb 
“to be” (in either of its two forms, cf. Sec. 97). 
It is difficult to decide whether or no to use 
a hyphen. 
astah-stwi (or better: astah tsit) I am warm 
astah-kuwi (or better: dstah tkit) you are warm 
astah-yuwi it is warm weather 
astah twit he is warm 
bammé-suwi (or better: bémmé tsiit) I dont know 

(i.e. I am ignorant) 


(23) Some of the stems which are found 
always in composition with the verb “‘to be’, 
hardly give the feeling of adjectives: 


hay-siwi I think 
mil-siwt I forget 
tsé-suwi I am not 


(24) In connection with the adjective 
(or adverb ?) kistam ‘‘enough’’, the following 
peculiarity occurs: 
kistam-yiwt that’s enough 
kistam-ytiwad he has had enough 
(kistam-siwit is not a “‘real’”’ word, but it would 

mean “I am enough” 
kistam-stwd occurs frequently, and means “I 
have had enough) 


(25) The tendency is strong in Achumawi 
to express adjectives in the form of noninal- 
ized verbs. (see Sec. I15, p. 115) 

w-ittup-t rotten 
w-tyda'ts-t old 

(26) A gteat many concepts which would 
be represented by adjectives in our languages, 
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are treated as verbs in Achumawi, like ‘‘to 
be fat’, “to get old’, “‘to be tall’, ‘‘to be 
long”’. 


(27) The Comparative tn -wdaqtsé. — The 
Comparative is formed by -wédgtsé (or 
-magtsé). 
wawa-mdgtse ga town Alturas-ti-wddé this is a 
bigger town than Alturas (big-ger the town 
Alturas-of-at). 

tsdqisa-wdqtsé smaller 

wiwd dimya wawd-mdgtse ydliyi he is big 
enough man (big indeed big-ger man) 

The abstracted radical -ag- is found 
connected with all kinds of expressions of 
measurement, especially in length. 


wiwa agisidzt a long one 

tségisad dgtsé-dzi a short one 

wadaqisi'dzi The name of the tallest mountain 
in the Warner Range. (Several etymologies 
an possible, by means of various contractions, 
Vv. g. wawa agtsidzt “‘the long one”, wa@wa 
d-dgisi'dz-t “big measuring’, wdawd w- 
adaqtsudz-i ‘‘big it measures’’.) 

midaqisé'nanxad equal 

midagtsé'dim half-way 


(28) The Superlative in -ustsi. — The 
Superlative is formed by -dstsi, (or wistsi) 
wewa-ustsi ydliyi the biggest man 
tséqtsd-wistsi dgtsé'dzi The shortest one. 

wi has the same form in -ustsi. 

(29) Adjectives are usually not found with 
any of the suffixes which express case 
(like the Subjective, Genitive, Instrumental 
etc.) in the noun. There are however, a few 
exceptions. 


Atsuge- 


(30) List of adjectives. — The following is 
a list of the adjectives which occur most 
commonly in ordinary speech. It will be 
noticed that the list is not very long (com- 
pared for instance with a language like 
French). (A great many adjectives are 
expressed in Achumani by verbal nouns, 
see Sec. 114, p. II4). 


dimdzi pretty 

aléhwoqwai ugly (cf. hdgai bad) 
alla hungry 

astah hot 

tha dull 
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wali weak 

hagttsi black 

hoqat bad 

ilahli flat 

ipa-dzi strong (cf. ipdis quick, fast) 

iphawi fat (this may be considered as a 
participle) 

istsupt sharp 

tnt bad, mean 

mamits together 

magadégi mottled 

misugale green, gold (also pronounced mi- 
stigadi) 

paqau lazy 

gam many 

gépsi rotten, punk 

samidl blue 

séts scared 

skok salmon colored 

skéy sleepy 

stpsiwi bad, mean 

tahtayt red 

t6°l6l all 

tots sick 

tsdqtsi small (also pronounced és0’tsi) 

tuksts yellow 

tindst dry (probably a nominalized verb) 

tus?t good. 

tustkisehé pretty 

tuwidzt white 

wawa great, big, large 

wistdzt dry (probably a nominalized verb) 

yuspim gentle, tame 


(31) NUMERALS. 


1. hamis (often occurs as hamis-qam, or mis-qam, 
“one many’’) 
(Shasta tsémmt, Atsugewi icjiu) 
2. hak (more often hakisan; also hakki-gam in the 
Subjective case ‘“‘two people’’) 
(Shasta xukkwa, Atsugewi hdkki) 
3. tsdsti (also hatsdsti) 
(Shasta xdiski, Atsugewi kiski) 
4. hatta-ma 
(Shasta hidahaya, Atsugewi hakqau) 
5. l@ ih 
(Shasta éicd, Atsugewi hardapakina) 
6. méswits (or mdsuts) (i. e. “‘one more”) 


(Shasta tséwatéd, Atsugewi tcjiu potcaki ‘‘one 


with it’’) 

. hakwits (or hakits) (i. e. “two more’’) (some 
people prefer to say médldssi-wddé tsdsti 
ay@tt ‘“‘ten-at three belong’, or mdldssi 
didzi'gi tsdsti tsdéntsi ‘“‘ten being-for three 
thus”) (Shasta xikawated, Ats, hékkiehwawt) 


“I 
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8. hatt 


(32) 
Achum 
are not 
or by 
In me 
compo: 
less fus 
aggteg: 
compa 
The el 
times | 


(33) 


ama 


dmqa 
hagista 
kidatsh 
léhmim 
ma, me 
matti-ge 
mahi'gé 
mitats 


mitsim 
nam 


1 verb) 


is-qam, 


2 in the 


more”) 


et “‘one 


} (some 

tsdsti 
molésst 
- three 
hwawt) 
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8. haitd-m-tlél (i. e. four and four; cf. the Comi- 
tative suffix -wilél, Sect. 13) (also same 
variations as for seven, i. e. “two more will 
be ten’’) 
(Shasta wxdtskiwdtéd, Ats. kiskiehwawt) 
moléssi-wdadé hamts ay#ti or modlésst dudzi-gu 
hamis isdnisi (the expression ‘“‘one more will 
be ten” is universally used) 
(Shasta tsémwatd hétséhébé ‘“‘one to ten” 
Atsugewi hdkqauehwawt ‘‘four more’’) 
10. molésst (Shast. hétséhébé, Ats. trwiksi) 
11. hamis adi-mi modlossi-wddé (i. e. ‘‘one going 
at ten’’) 

12. haktsan adui‘mi moléssi-wdadé 

etc. etc. 
20. hakk-él moléssi (twice ten) 
30. tsdst-él1 molésst (thrice ten) 

etc. etc. 
100, moléss-él méléssi (ten times ten) 


© 


ADVERBS. 


(32) Adverbs are much more numerous in 
Achumawi than are adjectives, for adverbs 
are not so often represented by special verbs 
or by nominalized verbs as adjectives are. 
In many languages adverbs are really 
compounds of two or three elements more or 
less fused together, the meaning of the whole 
aggregate being rather idiomatic. We find 
comparatively little of this in Achumawi. 
The element -im (or -mim) occurs several 
times and is probably an old suffix. 


(33) Adverbs of time. 


ama always, ever (also dwd, but less 
common) 
amqa then (cf. amqd he, she, it) 


hdgista during a long period of time 
hidatshé that time, then 
léhmim to-morrow (from /éhmé morning) 


ma, mam, madndza then, and 


matti'ga all day long (see mditiksa day) 

mahi'ga ‘ all night long (see mahiksa night) 

mitats then (corresponds to fs#tats ‘“‘when ?”’; 
can also be translated as ‘when’, 
“at the time when’’) 

mitsim yesterday 

nim yet, not yet (the negative is made 


clear by the use of the ‘‘subor- 
dinate’’ system of pronominal pre- 
fixes in the subsequent verb, e. g. 
nim y-é'm4a “‘he is still eating’’, but 
nam t-a'ma “he is not eating yet’; 
See Section on pronominal prefixes) 
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paP now, right now 
pala’mim a long time ago 
palagtsi already 
palagmi'tsi a long time ago 
paPmas soon (or a short while ago) 
pila a short while ago (cf. pwd here) 
téllim always (see /6:/6/ all) 
tuil once 
tuiPtsan some time 
uléqma in the evening 
witaksa as long as (this adverb demands 


the use of the denominative form 
of the verb, with a possessive, 
e. g. ittt dalil@ti witdksa ‘‘as long 
as I like’). 


(34) Adverbs of location. 


anni‘mi straight ahead 

a'sitskado to the left 

aye ti at, of, belonging to a place 
énwkaimi up-stream 

éts? mada on the other side 

ha?tsé this way 

hatsé-du on this side 

halats aside 

hé'wis on top 

hw there 

hukRé over there 

huké-du on the other side of yonder 
illim outside 

isst half, middle 

mohya near (or méhyam) 

pr here (or pi?wa) 

pots far 

qé there (or qé’mim) 

titok under 

t6lé-la everywhere (from #6:/6/ all) 
watth from 

wadzutsa'dimi down-stream (also dnwisa-duimi) 
wtmatskddé to the right 


There are no words in Achumawi to 
express simply the ideas of north, south, 
east, and west. It is necessary to use 
complex verbs referring to the wind, the 
rain, or the sun, followed by the adverb 
tantan ‘‘direction’’. The expressions used 
differ very much according to individual 
taste. On the whole the concept of the 
cardinal points is a foreign one to the 
Achumawi. The world was considered as 
three-cornered before the coming of the 
whites. 











rere ee 
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Here are some examples: (37) The adverb dim. — There is a word in (40) ¥ 
dihdtsd-digi tantan ‘‘in the direction of the blowing Achumawi which = difficult to translate. Prepo 
cold hither” (north) This is the word dim (or dimyda), which is Lent 'é, 
dihokaygi dstapi tdntdn “blowing warm hither | found placed before or after verbs. One of Their p 
por =, Raye ol cus oe its meanings is that of an ‘‘obligative” (instru 
ee ee ee "2 | (“must”), but there are other meanings. 
rising placed a 
tsuPu dulipisi-dzi tdntan ‘‘direction of the sun smd dim certainly, I ate! modify 
going down lim dim (or lim dimya) I must eat! dationa’ 
Very much the same condition exists in rg aE Neon ge ro oat -Aln- “in 
Atsugewi and in Shasta. This is in marked Heidada dit 1 sxamt Wark of Wnt 
contrast to other Californian languages. sdwmindiwi dim I looked at him anyhow! 
Adverb Exactly the same element is found in 
(35) Adverbs of manner. Atsugewi. In that language, when placed 
a:‘mim quickly, fast after the verb, dim gives it the sense of The A 
dni _——'thus, that kind “must”, when placed before the verb, it | Itsgene 
enn Apornedl none gives it the sense of “can” (see Sec.19, p.85). | to three 
a : 1st. 
2 oe 4 ores (38) The adverb hdlé. — The word hdléis | suftiz) y 
ra none the mark of the Optative (see Sec. 46, p. 90). to Mode 
pitékitsé so much, this much It may be placed after the verb, for emphasis, and... 
téntsi thus, that kind (also thantsi) but it is not necessary. Seeer aha 
té-qa'dim _ thus (from éé-qa-dé the earth) (thus it is 8 
everywhere) sl-é'mé hdlé- I wish I would eat! the true 
tsisti well (also tisti, dzisti, dzistit, etc.) 3rd. £ 
Ts a8 ( f — which Ve 
we’ us (CI. we’ here oo op 
(39) THE ARTICLE. tion”) te 
(36) Adverbs of interrogation. — All of the : J . s-t'm-d 
following adverbs require the use of the The small word gd is omnipresent in) h-tm-a 
“Subordinate” Mode (see Sec. 45, p. 89). | Achumawi. It precedes nouns, nominalized | 9-4-4 
They are usually so closely connected with | Verbs, pronouns, adjectives, and even some J s.nwakd 
the subsequent verb that they give almost | times adverbs. Its meaning is practically | h-dnwakd 
the feeling of being mere prefixes. nil, and its function is merely as a filler. It y-dnwakd 
~ ah may be called an indefinite article (com- l-dm let 
‘dats 3 a > parable to the English a, or the French un), absei 
tsé*wa, tsé-watsi, tsidzé-wa how? ga is a person * pe 
tsitats wn? aaron gina to mitdais then, at qa dzé-mil Coyote iileaiet 
site 2 a ws when) ga as water t-iss-a dd 
ors at? : | ga itt I (more often slurred to vitt) bipté ¢ 
ts ‘ (has no meaning except to emphasize qa mi, thou (more often gdmi’) y-inimd 
the interrogation) qa Prénk Frank y-inimala 
. t 
Examples: The tone of the a appears to be liable to _— 
téq-m-i-nt-md what do you see? change (contrary to other Achumawi seman- . 
taqtst sm-t-ni‘mdéd why do you look at me? temas). - 
isti-m-iini'mad do you see? The corresponding Atsugewi is éc- (of (42) § 
= oe dzigudzi how are you going to | 4..) which appears to be rather a prefix.) suffixes) 
tsé-watsi tsii-st-twddzigtidzi how am I going to | Lhere is no corresponding form in Shasta. it becor 
do it? Modes 1 











le to 
nan- 


(or 
efix. 
asta. 
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(40) PREPOSITIONS AND CONJUNCTIONS. 


Prepositions and conjunctions are not 
found in Achumawi as independent words. 
Their place is taken by the Case suffixes 
(Instrumental, Locative, Comitative, etc.) 
placed after the nouns, or by suffixes which 
modify the meaning of the verb in a deri- 


vational manner (-uy- “for someone’, 
-alz- “into’’, etc.). 
THE VERB. 


(41) GENERAL REMARKS. 


The Achumawi verb is extremely complex. 
Its general structure however may be reduced 
to three parts: 

ist. A prefix (sometimes a split prefix- 
suffix) which indicates the Person according 
to Mode. 

and. A verbal theme which may be very 
long if it includes modifying -affixes besides 
the true radical. 

3rd. A terminal vowel (or “inflection’’), 
which varies according to the class (‘‘conjuga- 
tion’) to which the verb belongs. 

s-'m-d I eat 
k-é'm-a you eat 
y-G'm-d he eats 


s-dnwakad-i I cut 

k-dnwaka'd-it you cut 

y-dnwakdé‘d-i he cuts 

l-ém let me eat! (terminal vowel significantly 
absent) 

l-dkdt let me cut! (terminal vowel significantly 
absent) 

i-tinn-6" come! 

t-iss-a drink! 

t-upt-é go! 


y-inimad he looks 
y-inimalumaswadz-it he is always looking in! 
(stem -inim-dlu-m-dswadz-) 


THE FIVE MopEs IN ACHUMAWI. 


(42) Since the prefixes (or split prefix- 
suffixes) indicate at once Person and Mode, 
it becomes necessary first to consider the 
Modes represented in Achumawi. 





(43) 1. The Indicative is used to give a 
simple statement about the action. It is 
very indefinite as to time. A word like 
sé'mé may mean either “I eat now’, or 
“T will eat later’, or “I ate’, according to 
the context. 


(44) 2, 3. Opposed to the Indicative 
stands the Volitional. The core of meaning 
of the Volitional Mode is the willful intent to 
carry out an action. The Indicative and the 
Volitional are really the two poles of Modal 
expression in Achumawi (as in Shasta and in 
Atsugewi). The Volitional corresponds to a 
certain extent to the Imperative of other 
languages. In fact the Imperative is ex- 
pressed in Achumawi by the Volitional. 
But it includes more than the Imperative. 
It expresses for instance the -Future of 
Intent (as opposed to the Future of even- 
tuality). Thus sdé-migddzi (a form derived 
from the Indicative) means “I shall eat’ 
(i. e. it will happen that I eat), but /dém (the 
Volitional) means “‘I will eat!” (it is my will 
to eat, I want to eat, let me eat!, I am going 
to eat right now!). There are two tense 
distinctions of the Volitional Mode, a Present 
and a Future, which we list as two modes: 
lam “T will eat right now!”, mélém “T will 
eat later on!” témma “‘thou, eat right now!”’, 
kémmi “thou, eat later on!”’. 


(45) 4. The term “subordinate” although 
not very apt, was the best we could think of 
to include several modalities expressed by 
this Mode in Achumawi: 


a. All interrogative forms are expressed in 
this Mode. At least, this is correct speech. 
There is a tendency however nowadays to 
disregard it and express the interrogation as 
a simple statement, very much as we say in 
English “You went?’ for “Did you go?”’. 
But while in English the interrogation is 
made manifest by the rising of the voice, 
this is not possible in Achumawi where the 
pitch-tone of every syllable is absolutely set. 
How then is the interrogation made manifest 
in Achumawi when the ordinary Indicative 
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form is substituted for the Subordinate? 
This is a query which we cannot answer. 
Evidently, the context is enough to make the 
meaning clear. Perhaps a formal expression 
of the Interrogative category is not as 
necessary as we are accustomed to think. 


b. The Subordinate is also used to express 
the kind of correlation which is expressed in 
French by “que”, in English by ‘‘that’’, in 
constructions like “I told him that...”’. 


c. The Subordinate is used also to express 
the idea of “to have performed an action 
once before’. std-mdé “I ate once before’. 

(46) 5. The Optative is used to express a 
wish, a desire, also a condition or contingency. 


sla‘mé “TI wish I would eat!’”’, (or I might 
eat, or if I eat). 


(47) These five Modes are distinguished 
from one another by differences in the pro- 
nominal affixes, in the stem, in the inflec- 
tional end-vowel. These differences will be 
discussed at length in the following sections. 
Here we wish to call attention to the fact 
that the Indicative, Subordinate, and Opta- 
tive are similar in stem and inflection, but 
are differentiated from one another by the 
affixed pronouns. The two Volitional Modes, 
on the other hand, follow a different pattern 
of stem and inflection from the other three 
Modes. Both of them follow the same 
pattern of stem but are differentiated from 
each other by the pronominal affixes, and in 
a few Persons by the inflection. 

Therefore it is usually necessary to give 
only the Indicative and the Volitional 
Present, in discussing conjugational patterns. 


THE AFFIXED PRONOUNS. 


(48) All of the Modes described above 
are conjugated according to Person. The 
different Persons are represented by affixed 
pronouns. 

These pronouns are either prefixes or 





“split” forms (prefix + radical + suffix), 
but never a suffix alone. In the case of the 
“split” forms the suffix part comes at the 
very end of the verb complex, even after the 
inflectional end-vowel. It is invariable as to 
tone and vowel. The inflectional end-vowel 
immediately preceding it varies with the 
different conjugations, but this final suffixed 
element never changes. This shows that it is 
really part of the pronoun. 

Examples of split pronouns: [tke Ist 
Person Plural inclusive is expressed by 
h-....-méa] 
h-dm:-t'--mad = ‘‘we eat” (Stem -dm:- [Conj. I]; 

inflectional end-vowel -#:-) 
h-@'ké'd-ti-mé = ‘“‘we cut’ (Stem -d-kd-d- [Conj. 
II]; inflectional vowel -1-) 


h-6's-lil-dan-gi-dz-t-mé = ‘‘we will hunt around 
downwards” 
k-dm’-t'-iské = “‘he ate you” (Reciprocal pronoun 


“he-you” is expressed by k-...-tskd) 
k-imd:-ddn-li-m-i-tska = “‘he was looking down in 
at you” 
The following (p. 91) is a complete table 
of the pronominal affixes. They are the same 
in all the Conjugations. 


(49) To the following list must be added 
three other forms for the 3rd. person in the 
Indicative Mode: 


a. w- is the exact counterpart of the 
French ‘‘on”’ (in ‘“‘on dit’, ‘‘on pense’, etc.). 
It is also used when the subject is an element 
of nature, e. g. w-ddzim-d ds water flows, 
w-ahomm-é the wind blows. In some verbs 
however, it is absolutely equivalent to y-, 
and preferable to y- (See the restrictions on 
Sec. 60, p. 94). 


b. t- is used especially as a ‘‘quotative’’, i.e. 
when the speaker himself has not witnessed 
the action but reports it on hearsay. In 
tuwi however (“he is’’), there is no quotative 
significance: tawi is exactly equivalent to 
yuwi, and is most probably a confusion with 
twit (See Sec. 107, II0, p. 113). 


c. tsikiw- (in some localities tsiky-) is used 
in myths. 

















(50) 
have b 
affixes 

aE 
which 
The a 
length 
people 
imposs 
thermc 

b. In 
are ap 
e. g. Li 
lg-d-me 

c. In 
drop o 


(52) 
have b 
affixes 
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TABLE OF AFFIXED PRONOUNS. 
PERSON INDICATIVE SUBORDINATE OPTATIVE VOLITIONAL, VOLITIONAL, 
PRESENT FUTURE 

se s- st- sl- l- mal- 
“thou” k- m- ig- t- k- 
“he, she, it’ y- t- l- tsl- mil- 
“thou and I” = h- ts. h- slh- lh- mah- 
“he and I” s.h- sts .h- islh- slh- smah- 
“ye both” gidz- midz- likts- dz- dz- 
“they both” ely- didz- ld- tsind- mdad- 
“ye and I” h-. .-ma st.h-. .-ma slh-. .-ma lh-. .-dza mah-. .-dza 
“they and I” = s.h-..-ma stsis.h-. .-ma islh-. .-ma slh-, .-dza smah-. .-dza 
“ye all” gidz-. .-ma mdz-, .~ma Ikts-. .-ma dz- dz- 
“they all’ y-. tt d-. .-% ld-, .-% tsind-, .-dza mad-, .-dza 
“T-thee” h-. .-tska t.h-. .-iska lh-. .-tska lh- mih- 
“he-thee”’ k-. .-tska m-..-tska lg-. .-tska tsim- mid- 
“thou-me”’ sk- sm- sl- st- sk- 
“he-me”’ sy-..-ma stid-. .-ma slid-, .-ma sind- smid- 





(50) The following elements of variability 
have been noted in regard to the pronominal 
affixes. 

a. The Volitional Future has several forms 
which contain the element ma in the prefix. 
The a of this syllable is extremely short in 
length and indefinite in quality. Some 
people pronounce it in such a way that it is 
impossible to say whether it is @ or 7. Fur- 
thermore they themselves cannot decide. 

b. In the combinations /d, lg, many people 
are apt to introduce a short, obscure i. 
e. g. lig-d-maé ‘‘you would like to eat’’ (for 
lg-'ma). 

c. In the combination nd the n is apt to 
drop off. 


(51) The following dialectal variations 
have been noted in regard to the pronominal 
affixes : 


a. All the forms which begin in h- among 
the groups settled along the upper reaches 
of the Pit River (Hammawi, Qosalektawi, 
Hewisedawi, Astahiwawi), change into Jh- 
among the groups settled along the middle 
course of the River (Atwamdzini, Adzumawi). 
Thus, h-d-md ‘“‘we botheat’’ becomes lh-d-m-é, 





h-i-ni-mé-dzi-tska ‘“‘I see you’ becomes /h- 
ini-mdadzi-tska. 


b. Where the former use w- for the 3rd. 
pers. sing. (or plural, but not dual), in the 
Indicative Mode, the latter are apt to use 
m- (thus causing a confusion with the 2nd. 
pers. Subordinate). They use it especially 
in interrogative sentences. 


c. Where the former use the suffix -mdé 
expressly to indicate the combined subject- 
object “he-me” in the split form s-..-mé, 
but have no special form for “he-him” 
(other than y-, w-, ¢-, tsikw-), the latter 
extend the use of the suffix part -md to it. 
Thus, w-i-ni-mé-dzi “he saw him” becomes 
w-t-ni:madzu-mé (for the change i to # see the 
form ‘“‘he-me” in Conjugation V, to which 
“to see” belongs). 


d. Where the former end the 3rd. pers. 
plural in -i-% (Indicative), the latter are apt 
to say -i-tidzi. 

(52) It may be of interest to compare the 
pronominal systems of Atsugewi and Shasta 
with that of Achumawi. We will give the 
Indicative and Volitional Modeg in these two 
languages, 
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Atsugewi: Shasta : 

INDICATIVE VOLITIONAL, INDICATIVE VOLITIONAL 
Re a aiien ss <6 ce rah S- S- S- t- 
err es eors e m- y- skw- k- 
SS Re w- as- kw- Y- 
ee w-..-hay as-..-tsa 
pie i Eee mdz-. .-hay y-. he (duals lacking in Shasta) 
they Gatti. << 2.56.5. i-..-hay asi-. .-tsa 
a er W-. .-Gu s-. .-tyu y- ts- 
DEMERS. Cette. cosas mdz-. .-du y-- --tu skw- k- 
Se i wW-. .-dywa as-. .-dywa kw- Y- 
Pees aes sas aces m-. .-tsGhki s-. .-tsahki s-. .-akak t-. .-ak 
Se ee id. (sic) mis-. .-tsahki skw-..-tka k-. .-aka 
SGOUABE SE 20.2 5. s. sm- S-. id. id. 
er oe ee ee S-..-tsa as-. .-tsa kw-..-tka v-..-aka 


A little scrutiny of the table of incorporated 
pronouns will show that the Indicative, 
Subordinate, and Optative Modes go together. 
On the other hand the Volitional Present 
and the Volitional Future also go together. 
This division into two groups is even more 
marked in the case of the Conjugational 
patterns. It will be shown in the course of 
this study that the Conjugations are based on 
a combination of stem changes and inflec- 
tions. The same stem changes and in- 
flections are characteristic on the one hand 
for the first group (Indicative, Subordinate, 
and Optative), and on the other hand for the 
second group (Volitional Present and Voli- 
tional Future). In the future therefore we 
will content ourselves with mentioning the 
Indicative and the Volitional Present and 
the reader will understand that everything 
said of the Indicative applies also to the 
Subordinate and Optative, and everything 
said of the Volitional Present applies also to 
the Volitional Future. 


(53) THE TRIPLE-STEM SYSTEM OF VERBS. 


The Achumawi verb is based on a system 
of triple stems. For instance: 


d-dm:-i to eat s-dé:m-d I eat 
d-tin’-i to come s-é-n-d I come 


l-ém let me eat! 
l-un-d let me 





come! 


d-ap*-i to throw s-d:p-d I throw /-dép‘ let me 
throw! 

d-is*d'm-i to sell s-d:sd°m-i I sell J-isém let me sell! 

d-it'é-w-i to hear s-d-té-w-i I hear /-ité% let me hear! 


Let us analyse some of these examples. 
In the case of the verb ‘“‘to eat’”’ the Radical 
proper, the pure semantema, is evidently 
-am- tegardless of tone or quantity. But in 
one case, -dm'-, the a has the high tone and 
the m is long. In the next form -d-m-, the 
lengthening is shifted backwards from the m 
to the a, and furthermore the tone of the a 
becomes the rising tone. In the third form 
-dm, both a and m are short and the tone of 
the vowel is high. 

Very much the same changes are charac- 
teristic of the second example, the verb “‘to 
come’’. In this case we have furthermore a 
change in vowel quality, from u to a. 

The fourth and fifth examples show similar 
changes of tone, quantity, and quality, in the 
semantema. 

We have deemed it expedient therefore to 
term these triple variations “stems’’, in 
contradistinction to ‘radical’. And we have 
named them, for the sake of expediency, the 
“normal”, the “‘amplified’’, and the “‘collap- 
sed”, for the following reasons: 


a. Normal: characteristic of the verbal 
noun (besides other forms). 
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b. Amplified: there is usually, but by no 
means always, a lengthening, a drawing out 
of the normal stem. In many verbs this is 
effected through the lengthening of the 
vowel instead of the consonant. The fourth 
and fifth examples (-0:sé-m-, -0:té-w-) are 
modifications of the -aw-. Another excellent 
illustration is furnished by the verb we have 
chosen to exemplify the second conjugation: 
d-a:ka-d-i = to cut, s-dnwakd-d-i = I cut. 


c. Collapsed: in comparison withthe normal, 
the collapsed stem gives the impression of 
shortness, of crispness, of hardness. Some- 
times this is due to an actual shortening of 
the total length of the stem, sometimes to 
change from sonant to surd (in the case of 
fricatives in final position, sés#pdyi = I 
hurry, lésipah = let me hurry!), (la-kat’ = 
let me cut!). Sometimes it is merely due to 
the significant absence of the inflectional 
end-vowel. 

It must be borne in mind however that in 
many cases there is neither an actual ‘“‘am- 
plification” nor an actual ‘“‘collapsing”’ of the 
stem. But there is always, (at least often 
enough to establish a rule), some sort of triple 
change of the stem. 

There remains now the question of the 
distribution of these stems. One might have 
expected to find each stem characteristic of 
a whole Mode. Such is however not the case. 
For instance let us consider the Volitional 
Mode. In the case of the First Conjugation, 
the 1st Person Singular employs the collapsed 
stem, the 2"? Person Singular employs the 
normal stem, the 34 Person Singular employs 
the collapsed, etc. (See the Paradigm p. 97). 
In the case of the Third Conjugation however 
the order is reversed: r8t and 3° employ the 
normal, and 2™ the collapsed. There is no 
general rule. Each conjugation has its own 
pattern: 


INTERNAL CHANGES IN THE STEM. 


(54) If we look more closely at the changes 
by which the “‘normal’’ stem is “amplified”’ 


7 





(see the lists of stems under the different 
Conjugations), we observe that they vary 
all the way from a mere change of pitch-tone 
or the lengthening of a vowel, to a change of 
a or 2 to ow, or even to the inclusion of a 
whole syllable like im or iw. Sometimes the 
change is from a or u to e. 


(55) In the majority of cases these modi- 
fications are characteristic of the singulars 
and duals in the Indicative and associated 
Modes. 


(56) In asmaller number of cases they act 
as “‘intensifiers’ of the action, in a manner 


which it is difficult to define. Examples: 

s-uw-t I am s-inuw-t I can 

s-t'm-d I eat s-inwamm-a I eat plenty, I am 
replete 

6-s-is’-i I say s-iwass-4 I sing 


(57) The verbs ‘‘to throw” and ‘‘to throw 
and hit” are distinguished by the same 
method: 

s-ap-a4 I throw 
l-ép let me throw! 
t-app-a throw! 


s-iwapp-4 I hit 
l-€> let me hit! 
t-E-p-a hit! 

Here again we find the corresponding 
changes in Atsugewi: 
s-wapp-au I throw s-pap-a I hit 
(58) A similar change gives the two verbs: 
d-thpd-dz-i 
d-inéhpa-dz-i 


to bathe (or swim) 
to bathe for purification 


(59) In a third group of cases (many of the 
verbs which have to do with “‘going, arriving, 
walking, coming’’, etc.), the change from 
a or u to ¢ indicates primarily that the action 
is performed in the direction of the subject’s 
home, hence by derivation that it is per- 
formed again or “‘back’’ (somewhat equi- 
valent to our prefix ve-). Examples: 


s-'n-d4 I came s-€én-4 I came home (or 


I returned) 
s-@to'g-i I arrived s-@to'g-t IL arrived home 
t-upt-é go t-ept-é go home! (or go 
back!) 


Exactly the same idea (with also the same 
confusion) exists in Atsugewi, but by an 
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entirely different method, viz. by introducing 
a p element: 


s-wiw-a I came 
s-wum-tic I arrived 


s-piw-a I came home 
s-pum-ite I arrived home 

One exception in Achumawi is the verb 
“to go” in the singular and duals of the 
Indicative: from s-dpt-é “I go’, should be 
formed s-épt-é ‘I go home’’, but instead it is 
s-iwapt-é. 

(60) Whenever the amplified stem con- 
taining the element dw is used in the 3rd. 
pers. of the Indicative with the pronominal 
prefix w-, the dw changes tod. Ex.: 

s-Owllidzi I dwell 
w-alivdzi he dwells 


THE INFLECTIONAL END-VOWEL. 


(61) Verbal formsin Achumawiend normally 
in a vowel which is not part of the stem. This 
vowel is of course marked by pitch-tone: 
dun--i = to come, sd'n-4 = I come, lu-n-4 = 
let me come!, tunn-6 = come!, dzunn-i = 
come ye both!. 

The inflectional end-vovel may be signift- 
cantly absent, as in lém = let me eat!. This 
is frequently the case in the ‘‘collapsed”’ 
forms of the Volitional Modes. 

The inflectional end-vowel is not at the end 
in the case of the “‘split’’ pronominal forms. 
In such forms the suffixed part of the split 
affix comes after the inflectional end-vowel: 
ham:-i--ma = we all eat, yd-m-i-u4 = they all 
eat, ham:-i-tska = I eat you. 

The inflectional end-vowel fulfills very 
much the same function as do the personal 
endings in the Latin verb. They help to 
express a combination of Person, and Mode, 
and they do this through a system of Con- 
jugations. Latin endings however are the 
only means of expressing the concept of 
Personality since they are themselves the 
incorporated pronouns. while in Achumawi 
the concept of Personality is expressed 
mainly in the pronominal affixes which are 
quite distinct from the inflectional vowel. 





THE ADVERBIAL SUFFIXES. 


(62) There are in Achumawi a number of 
adverbial suffixes which may be added to the 
verb-stem to modify its meaning in a deri- 
vational manner: 


-im- thither 

-ig- hither 

-G:dén- downward 

-a-k- upward 

ea along (to do a thing while going along) 

-diw- around (to do a thing while going 
around from place to place) 

-alu- into 

-dday- out of 

-G-dz- to go and do 

-é'l- to do something while carrying an 
object 

-asyam- to do something in company with some- 
one else 

-tuhdz- the reciprocal (one another) 

-tig- the reflexive (self) 

-d'yam- the causative (to make someone else 
do it) 

is * The benefactive (to do for someone) 

-dlul- with a twisting motion 

-wam- in two 

-dz- medio-passive-continuative 

-aswddz- habituative 

-atsw- the perfective (to have done a thing 


already and have it finished) 
-i-n- the distant past 
-igidz- the future of eventuality 


(63) These suffixes are placed immediately 
after the original radical of the verb and are 
followed by the inflectional end-vowel (which 
in turn may be followed by the suffix part 
of a split affixed pronoun). Thus, from 
s-d-m-d “I eat” is formed the Future of 
eventuality s-d-m-igudz-i “I shall eat’. 
From h-admm-i:-mé ‘“‘we all eat” h-dmm- 
igudz-u-md “‘we all shall eat’. 


(64) We shall see later that the Achumawi 
verbs fall into six classes (or ‘‘conjugations’’). 
Each conjugation is marked by a special 
pattern involving changes in the stem and in 
the inflectional end-vowel (but not involving 
the pronominal affixes). Each verb there- 
fore belongs, in its primary unmodified form, 
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to a certain Conjugation. Likewise, each of 
the adverbial suffixes belongs to one of the 
Conjugations (except the First Conjugation). 
Furthermore, when a verb is modified by 
one of these adverbial suffixes, the suffix 
takes precedence in determining the Con- 
jugation (and if there is more than one suffix, 
it is the last suffix which determines the 
Conjugation). In other words, when a verb 
is modified by an adverbial suffix, it loses 
its own primary conjugation and passes into 
that which is proper to the suffix. Thus, 
in the examples above, the verb “‘to eat’, 
which primarily belongs to Conjugation I, 
passes into Conjugation V (proper to the 
suffix -igudz-). 


(65) What the true nature of these adver- 
bial suffixes is, is open to conjecture. They 
might be regarded as verbs in second 
position. 


(66) To the IInd. Conjugation belong: 


-d'ydm- the causative 


-i'n- the distant past 

-hy- (or -%w-) the benefactive 
-duiw- around 

-wam- in two 


(67) To the IIIrd. Conjugation belong: 
-im- thither 
~ig- hither 


-asyam- with someone 
-dztm- (or -dzg-) along 
Achumawi 

MRR spa siai doe! sie lags syshoteionasp ert -m- 
RM Sais Pea tea Ge btn -g- 
GWE! SSS Sta dan 
WG bil s ae. oc Seeks teh ihe. -k- 
IR a saath a3 ah iii is ares -dzu- 
OT TT: ate eprom” -duw- 
USS ae er ee Ree patay -lu- 
Sika’, led ee te OE eee -day- 
WOR AUER. S35 SO eS LE -dz- 
WHE (CARPYANE?. oo 55) <vsre ae -l- 
in company With. ° 555.052. .2h4'5 -syam- 
1 pan Raabe peepee eran pe ee tests -tudz-" 
Looe aig aaa Seatac ahi rata b -g- 





The following are necessarily followed by 
either -im- or ig-, and therefore belong in 
Conj. III also: 


-dddan- downsward 
-dlu- into 
-dday- out of 


-dlul- with a twisting motion 


(68) To the IVth. Conjugation belong: 


-a'dz- to go and do 
-é'l- to do while carrying 
-atsw- the perfective 


(69) To the Vth. Conjugation belong: 


-dz- the medio-passive-continuative 
-aswadz- the habituative 

-igudz- _ the future 

-ttdz- the reciprocal 


(70) To the VIth. Conjugation belong: 


-dig- the reflexive 
-a'k- upward 


(71) It may be of interest to compare 
these adverbial suffixes with the similar 
ones found in Shasta and Atsugewi. Shasta 
has many more than Achumawi, and has 
evidently borrowed many from Karok. Those 
of Atsugewi correspond pretty well to the 
Achumawiones, bothin number and meaning. 
In form, a few of them are very different. 

In the following table we give only what 
appears to be the fundamental part of the 
suffixes. 


Atsugewi Shasta 
-W- -m- 
B: -k- 
-tpu- -yak-, -hamp- 
-y-, -tsw- -kwayak-, -ts- 
-twak- -14um- 
(lacking) (lacking) 
-psu- -ps- 
-t- -hav-, -wak-, -kway 
-t]- -tsw- 
(lacking) (lacking) 
-syu- (lacking) 
-ayw-) -hamp-* 
-h- -kwai- 


1) In Ach, and Ats. the Reciprocal is really a reduplication of the 3'4 pers. plural. 


9* 
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PE Cee CRE ee oe ~yam- 
I tig civics Bin aba ernie Soc -uy- 
IEEE Hatches 65. 0 \s.<'5 slalom: ao -lul- 
tig hiewds s+. »eeewes -wam- 
BR NIUE on. as. ogee oa oe -dz- 
So ees -swadz- 
DOIIIS 5... cag a Seis Ses os os -tsw- 
eS a eo a a -n- 
ESA Cree anes Fe ee -gudz- 


(72) THE SIX CONJ UGATIONS. 


Enough has been said in the preceding 
sections anent the conjugational patterns 
being founded on a system of combinations 
between triple-stems and inflectional end- 
vowel, according to Mode and Person. 

The division of the verbs of the language 
into six classes is in our opinion a manifesta- 
tion of grammatical classification. The basis 
of the classification is obscure in Achumawi. 
Some of the classes like the Fifth Conjugation 
(made up of medio-passive verbs), or the 
Third (directional modification), are fairly 
clear. The First and Sixth Conjugations 
appear to consist predominantly of primary, 
simple verbs. The Second Conjugation gives 
one the feeling of being a hodge-podge, or the 
result of a leveling to a common basis of a 
large number of verbs whose lengthy stem is 
evidently the result of an archaic fusion of 
formerly separate elements. On the whole, 
the basis of classification, as in the case of the 
Bantu classes or the Latin verbs, is too old 
and mixed-up to be clear. 

The rest of this Section is devoted to a 
study of the several Conjugations, one by one. 
The method that we have followed is the 
same in the case of each Conjugation: 

1s, A paradigm showing the distribution of 
the triple-stems and of the inflectional end- 
vowels throughout the different persons. 

In these paradigms we indicate the three 
kinds of stems by the initials N = normal, 
A = amplified, C = Collapsed. In the 
second column we give the inflectional vowel 
corresponding to that person. Thus any 
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Atsugewi Shasta 

~y- -ai- 
-re- -ay- 
(lacking) (lacking) 
-niky- (lacking) 
-tc- (past) (lacking) 
-asmak-, -swi- -hamp- 
-t- -ts- 
~n- (lacking) 
-en- (lacking) 


verb listed in that conjugation may be built 
up for any given person. For example: “‘let 
them all eat later on!’’. We look first for the 
incorporated pronoun of the 3°? Person 
Plural in the Volitional Future, (in the 
Table of affixed pronouns in Sec. 49). We 
find there the split-affix mdd-...-dzd. Next 
we look at the kind of stem required by the 
3° Plural Volitional in the First Conjugation 
(to which ‘‘to eat’’ belongs), and we read: 
N, i:, by which we understand that the normal 
stem is required combined with a long 7 in the 
high tone for the inflectional vowel. We 
only have now to find which is the ‘‘normal” 
form of the stem for the verb “‘to eat” in the 
list of verbs in the First Conjugation: we find 
-dm'-. We can now construct the form “‘let 
them all eat later on!’”’: maddm-i-dza. 

2™, A complete paradigm of the Indica- 
tive and of the Volitional Present for one 
verb typical of the Conjugation then under 
consideration, as an example. 

39, A list of all the verbs which we have 
definitely identified as belonging to that 
particular conjugation. This is presented in 
three parallel columns for the three forms of 
stem for each verb. Needless to say these lists 
do not include all the verbs of the language 
but merely those for which we were able to 
obtain enough forms toclassify them. Thelists 
include only the primary forms of verbs, but 
not the derivations by means of an appended 
suffix which make any verb pass from its 
original conjugation into some other one. 

4", an analysis of the characteristics of the 
Conjugation under consideration, especially 
in regard to pitch-tone patterns. 





a 


4 


|: 
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In the paradigms we make no distinction 
between the inclusive and exclusive forms of 
the dual and of the plural because they 
follow the same pattern in every case. 


(73) CONJUGATION I. 


1. Paradigm of triple-stems and inflectional 




















vowel. 
INDICATIVE, VOLITIONAL, 
PERSONS: SUBORDINATE, Present and 
OPTATIVE: Future: 
stem | inflec- | stem | inflec- 
tion tion 
hs A a Cc none 
“thou”’ A a N a 
“he” A a c none 
“we both” A a € none 
“ye both”’ A a N 4 
“they both” A a € none 
“we all” N ° N ‘ 
“ye all’ N t° N a 
“they all” A i N t 
“T-thee’’ N z N a 
‘‘he-thee’”’ N z N i 
“thou-me”’ A a N a 
“he-me”’ N t° ae none 








EXAMPLE: “eat” [Radical: -am-] Normal 
stem: -dmm-; amplified stem: -d-m-; col- 
lapsed stem: -dm- 


INDICATIVE: 
s-é'm-d I eat (amplified stem) 
k-d'm-d thou eatest (amplified stem) 
y-d'm-d he eats (amplified stem) 
h-é'm-d we both eat (amplified stem) 
géedz-d'm-aé ye both eat (amplified stem) 
ety-d4'm-dé they both eat (amplified stem) 
h-dmm-t'-md we all eat (normal stem) 
gédz-dmm-i-md ye all eat (normal stem) 
y-d'm-i-u% they all eat (amplified stem) 
h-imm-i'-itska I eat thee (normal stem) 
k-dmm-i-iska he eats thee (normal stem) 
sk-@'m-d thou eatest me (amplified stem) 
sy-dmm-t'-maé he eats me (normal stem) 


(74) The Subordinate and the Optative 
Modes follow exactly the same paradigm as 
the Indicative, as to stem and end-vowel, but 





the affixed pronouns are of course different. 
Inasmuch as we have already given the 
complete paradigms of the affixed pronouns 
in the Section devoted to them (p. 91), we 
will only sketch these two modes here for 
the sake of illustration: 


SUBORDINATE: 

st-é'm-aé ...that I eat (amplified stem) 
m-d-m-ad ...that thou eatest (amplified stem) 
d-é'm-d ...that he eat (amplified stem) 


etc. etc. 


st-h-admm-i'-ma 
m-amm-t'-tska 


... that we all eat (normal stem) 
... that he eat you (normal stem) 
etc. etc. 


OPTATIVE: 


sl-é:m-a@ I should like to eat (amplified stem) 
lg-é'm-d thou wouldst like to eat (amplified stem) 
ete: ‘etc. 


sl-émm-i'-ma@ we all should like to eat (normal stem) 
lg-dmm-i'-tska he would like to eat thee ( id. ) 
ete. etc. 


(75) While these three modes, the Indicative, 
the Subordinate, and the Optative follow the 
same pattern, the other two modes, Volitional 
Present and Volitional Future, have a dif- 
ferent pattern, as follows: 


VOLITIONAL PRESENT: 


l-ém I eat! (collapsed stem [-am-]) 

t-dmm-a eat, thou! (normal stem [-démm-]}) 
tsil-dm let him eat! (collapsed stem) 

lh-dm let us both eat! (collapsed stem) 
dz-amm-i eat, ye both! (normal stem) 
tsind-dm let them both eat! (collapsed stem) 
lh-dmm-i'-dza let us all eat! (normal stem) 
dz-dmm-a eat, ye all! (normal stem) 
tsind-dmm-i'-dza let them all eat! (normal stem) 
lh-dmm-d let me eat thee! (normal stem) 
tsim-dmm-t let him eat thee! (normal stem) 
sind-dm let him eat me! (collapsed stem) 


VOLITIONAL FUTURE: 


mal-dm I will eat! (collapsed stem) 

k-dmm-i thou shalt eat! (normal stem) 

mdl-dm he shall eat! (collapsed stem) 
étc.: etc. 


(The Volitional Future is exactly like the 
Volitional Present, as to stem and end-vowel, 
the prefixed pronouns only being different. 
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(76) The following verbs follow the First Conjugation: 


to eat 


to make fire 


De oe oe oe | 
SO HIAREY HD ASO SY AVS YH o 


1 This verb is irregular. See Sect. 112, p. 114. 


to drink ... 


to splice.... 
to\@ing ....; 
to say?..... 
to make ... 
to throw ... 
tp teow GN NI... coe 
a 
. to listen ... 
. to make arrows 
. to tell old time stories 
; to bam... 
. to hold the breath ......... 
. to scrape shavings 
.. 0, High: with .a, net. os .nss. sis 
. to be dead . 
. to bake in the ground 
Stott... 
21. to feather arrows 
DEG 55s hin sigs <ip:0 5 eis nee. 
Be NEE pcos osx 016 p.0'554,55 baa 
24. to be not .. 
25. to dodge arrows 
26. to eat mush with the fingers 
27. to snare birds 
28. to care..... 


ee 


ee 


ro) 


er a) 


ee 


ee 


Normal sien 
-dmm- 
-iss- 
-OW- 
-tlaht- 
-é’S- 
-iss- 
-Py- 
-app- 
-Ep- 
-its- 
-itinad’- 
-th- 
illdsin?- 
-ind@’l- 
-inaht- 
-alah’y- 
-dlass- 
-indi’m- 
-inww- 
-0'S- 

-ih- 
-a'tw- 
-idiwda?- 
-dno-m- 
-ipt- 
-idisp- 
-ilahqo' hwé- 
-am- 


(77) CONJUGATION II. 


1. Paradigm of triple-stems and inflections. 




















INDICATIVE, VOLITIONAL, 

PERSONS: SUBORDINATE, Present and 
OPTATIVE. Future. 

stem | inflec- | stem | inflec- 

tion tion 

2 i A 4 Cc none 
“thou” A 4 N a 

“he” A i c none 

“‘we both” A 4 . none 
“ye both” A 4 N t 

“they both” A 4 c none 

“we all” N u & none 
“ye all” N u N a 

“they all’ A i © none 
“T-thee”’ N i N a 
“‘he-thee”’ N i N i 
“thou-me”’ N a N a 

“‘he-me”’ N ut E none 











Amplified stem Collapsed stem 


-'m- -am 

-6's- -is 
-6wah’- -6? 
-dlaht- -tldt 
-twas- -és 

-is?- -is 
-ind’y- -? 

-é'p- -dp 
-iwapp- -&p 
-6w’ts- -ttc 
-dtind’- -itind@? 
-6wh- -th 
-6wlésin?- -tllésin? 
-ind@l- -inal 
-inaht- -indt 
-dlah’y- -aléhit 
-dlé's- -dlas 
-inadim- -in@im 
-anWw- -intiw 
-dwass- -6s 

-6wh- -i” 
-iwaiw- -dtw 
-édawd- -idiw@ 
-dno"m- (Volitional lacking) 
-iwapt- -ipt 
-ddisp- -idisp 
-iléhqo' hwé- -tléhqohwé 
-am- -dm 


Example of Conjugation II: verb ‘“‘to cut” 
(Radical: -akad-). Stems: normal -é-ké-d-, 
amplified -dnwakdd-, collapsed -d-kat 

(In the following table the sUBORDINATE 
and OPTATIVE, which follow the mnDICATIVE, 
and the VOLITIONAL FUTURE, which follows 
the VOLITIONAL PRESENT, are omitted) 


INDICATIVE VOLITIONAL 


l-G-kdt 
t-d'ka'd-a 
tsil-d*kat 
lh-@' kat 
dz-G'ka-d-t 
tsind-d'kat 
lh-@kdt-tsa 
dz-é'ka-d-a 
tsind-d'kat-tsa 
lh-@’ka-d-a 
tsim-dka'd-t 
st-@'ka-d-a 
sind-@' kat 


s-dnwakda-d-i 
k-dnwaka'd-t 
y-dnwaka'd-t 
h-dnwaka-d-t 
gédz-dnwakda-d-t 
yei-dnwaka-d-i 
h-Gka'd-uma 
gédz-Gka-d-tima 
y-dnwaka'd-in 
h-dnwaka'd-itska 
k-dnwakda-d-itska 
sk-@'ka-d-t 
sy-dnwaka'd-uma 





PS eee eS 
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(78) The following verbs follow the pattern of the Second Conjugation: 
Normal stem Amplified stem Collapsed stem 
Be GEE OE Pah 36 coco ds sas aS Ciewwns.gipe dale -d'kad- -dnwakda-d- -h'kat 
gO emai 8S 2 a a -a'la'd- -dnwéa'la-d- -dwallat 
3. PO GPDTERRUN Secs ee Sa OND CA ee ccc tee otele -uka‘d- -a'ka'd- -w kat 
Ve en es oe -iphad- -6wpha-d- -iphdat 
5 40: POMS wits Airger ik hi bel oss oes Laid -iliska-d- -dliska-d- -tliskat 
GOON ls 55. sce- 0.5) Me Cincinle +loinew oii e -issa” ad- -6wsa”ad- -isa at 
FUSES 9 iss 665" BF BOON owe avs cestde -idayahtsad- -indayahtsad- -idayahtsat 
BEG MINTS 0 aes 'o:a ¢ 00's SUN sa oc ewes oS. c -i:'mas’ad- -indmas dd- -imas’at 
Gi te ROR. 8S. ERAS, RIS -uto-dd- -6wtd'ad- -utoat 
Loy to) Wee ROWS Frsls ee. ek cs TU Se -éqma'd- -éqma:d- -éqmait- 
ET, EO Re iis ooo sic oC PUR NUNS oc cc ORS -isd°m- -6wsa'm- -issdm 
EZ, DOOR CE a as 5. 3 POSE Se ve oe oe -twa'm- -E-wa'm- -twam 
SS TON POM hoc os SUNS EE ees -ilw ti-m- -6wliti-m- -tlitim 
pa Cl | ea SAP -tlutshéwm- -dlitshéwm- -tlitishéwm 
15. toMHORkrGhe Mews BER es a -@pi-m- -dnwi pim- -ahpiim 
ee rr ee -dl?wam- -dl?wam- -alé?wam 
Toy Cert GIO, ss Se oe ee OSE ee -intima-m- -dnima-m- -inimdm 
ES HW MN a/o'o.0's 5.65 ties cia ee U is Scale ce wlas o's 0 -6wasdqtsdm- -6wasdqisam- -dsdqtsdm 
pg a | a? cn fe en rr -idzutwa'l- -édzttwal- -idzttwal 
20. to play ‘‘basket guessing game” .......... -ig6'l- -6wq6'l- -igél 
21. to eat mush with a spoon................ -dlapst'l- -dwlapstl- -alapsil 
- PRIME ais we Sas Sse SL Oe te vate eee eee -idwa'l- -ddw a’i- -idwal 
king) Pe. er 608 0 A A aise -ahikdl- -dhika'l- -ahikal 
245 COMRAKR SOUP fs as iii ois «dois Se Seale vs -amahpu'l- -imahpu'l- -amahpul 
en - Sa R nt bls -imddili'l- -imadilu'l- -imddilul 
RM STORE. tire FC ee oa chalk soit Cees 6 a ss -idillt'w- -adilli'w- -idilin 
EU eMMRra s:sixit > cis ait gvawlarsatyatetatela aceite ety eee + -uqt'w- -dqi'w- -ugin 
Fe GOAL SS. 5 eel an-s:<chbae sed oRA Same Se -ittéw- -6wté'w- -itén 
29. to dig with a digging-stick ............... -iwty- -bwwiy- -iwi? 

a 30. to be sacred, mysterious (‘‘mana”’)........ -inihow- -dnéhéw- -inéhou 
cut 31. to turn away from ...................... -iphimiwiy- wphimiwiy- —-iphimiwys 
ea'd-, pg" GASES TART IR 8 Rt a -éswpa”- -éspa”- -éstipa? 

33. to fan fire with a wing .................. -amlé”- -indmlé”?- -dmlé? 
NATE 34. to beat measure with ‘‘slap-stick’”’......... -@a”- -dnwea”- -dwe? a? 
TIVE 35: £0, CUO Tit TING THOCES i 6h. 5 5-6 corectiers/a o.oo. + « -utsa”- -a'isa”- -utsa? 

. AWS 1d REL MEMES Gy 5)5'Sid scion ee ed ue ies ees -dsqaptsa’- -dnwasqaptsa- -asqapts@ 
Llows 37. to break (intr.)....0.0....ccccccceecceees tv ts- -6%5- vis 
) 38 tex RRR Eman i ard cstrast. bax s Sisteoss joists ss -ida@i's- -ddd?t's- -ida is 

Bg ELAM ay ae es SP een a See -ilu-qup- -ilwqup- -tliqup 
40. to groove the shafts of arrows ........... -iliki-g- -Gliki-g- -tlikik 
GE US MONE CO REEME ee cates e eer oe cee fee es -ipsay- -tpsay- -ipsay 
42:\to Gish Wu ROGK..... Pa. Peas -immdmdy- -d-mamay- -dmamay 
43. to straighten atrews seis ad. a So. ces -idama@ y- -indam@ y- -idam@t 
BB WARRANTIES oi i God nye ls s2'ar9.0's, repel wrens -uqiway- -dqiway- -ugiwai 
IES ESE" | TUR a eee IME RAs ERNE LT ae -idéwa@ y- -inddw@ y- -idéw@ i 
46. to eat mush with a piece of meat ........ -itswatsay- -étswatsdy- -tiswatsdi 
AFP Ca MI ES aS CER, SPORE ESE -idatsay- -addatsa’y- -idatsat 
Rite Mee cas Babson eta sia -ipld téy- -dpl@ta'y- -ipl@ tdi 
49. to :glettitte: 10) tiie, Bac 5 ic kscccceve's ¢aledvelés -indzaisdy- -indzatsay- -indzatsat 
50. to gamble (hand game)................... -intsilutsdy- -indtsilutsa y- -intsilitsat 
Rs: OMS ERM nels aa was 5 as.08 © 2/48 #36 ¢ -inétdy- -iné'tay- -inétai 
Ses OME rere ota Ma gertns coc tre eee -idahapay- -indahapa’y- -idahapdt 
53. to practice target shooting at rolling disks -apinindy- -apinindy- -apinindi 
54. to look around for something ............ -indzésk- -inddzésk- -indzeskt 
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Normal stem 


Amplified stem 


Collapsed stem 


eS ee Arar -lét- -6wlét- -UE tt 
FT TINE eisai vcteuie ssw tees eases -@ we t- -@wé t- -Pwl ti 
By SP NO oon a's We aeieo.c'e hee 0 65 a'eh -wdzét- -Pdz6 t- -udz tt 
Sg a 6 eS ee a -dlila’t- -Glil@ t- -Glil@ tt 
SAA o's 50 aoe’ s ote MER sa ee 5085 50% -tlé-m@ t- -dlé-m@ t- -lO me ti 
CG te Ge BRbOEOM: «...kdsowies Sh So. cc ods -inal@ t- -dnal@ t- -inal@ ti 
61. to bein the path of light ........5....065 -dmé tsa t- -dméts@ t- -dméts@ ist 
en se eee -chisa’b- -dnahtsa:b- -inwahisadp 
Gt TA sda Soumbhsheotin o os ds. weeds -td@ ya's- -ind@ ya's- -td@ ya's 
Git We a Ne: oobi aeweuee oe A. <5. celts -étam- -a&'tam- -étam 

65. to dance the war-dance ...............06. -intwa'd- -dniwa'd- -intwat 
et eT ne ea -imuinduw- -dwmindiw- -imindu 
at ae er -inilla diw- -inilla- diw- -inilla-du 
GG, Go-MGla ae the vhand 2. ose. eos ose ok 0s -idzasandiw- -édzasdnduw- -idzasandu 
| en Se ee -aqitw- -a-qitw- -dgitwt 
i RE 6 SO So mersarinkar 650504 eee -iddéhséd- -inddéhséd- -iddéhsét 
FEL Se RRO ois ries sarees Sees Ss oo oS -insimalau- -insimalau- -insimalau 
GOs DOU. Fo Ss caw ine 8S ois 3 ss -indémats- -ind'mdts- -iné' mats 


(79) To the above list of primary verbs in 
Conjugation II must be added the following 
derivational groups: 

1. All the verbs, whatever their origina! 
conjugation, when modified by the Causative 
suffix -d-ydm-. 

2. All the verbs, whatever their original 
conjugation, when modified by the suffix 
-wam- = to do in two. 


Examples: 


d-ahtsa-b-i to chop d-ahisa'p-wam-i_ to 
chop in two 

s-dnwahtsap-wam-i I 
chop in two 

l-inwahtsép-wam let 


s-dnwahisad-b-i I chop 


l-inwahtsdp let me 


The use of this suffix is inverted in the 
case of the verb “‘to tell’. d-indama:g-i 
should mean “‘to tell someone’’, but it really 
means “‘to tell for someone’, and vice-versa 
d-inddma:g-vy-i should mean “‘to tell for 
someone” but it really means “to tell 
someone’. ‘Thus, 

h-indama‘g-uy-itska 
h-indamda'g-itska 


I told you 
I told about you 


Exactly the same inversion of meaning 
exists in Atsugewi: 


m-tkhammak-vé-tsahki 
m-tkhammak-isahki 


I told you 
I told about you 


chop me chop in two (80) Analysis of the patterns of the sEconD 
aS _ | Conjugation: 
_3. All the verbs modified by the suffix When we compare this Conjugation with 
-im- = long ago. For obvious reason this 


suffix is never applied to the Volitional Mode. 
Example: 
s-i'm-a Leat s-i'm-tn-i I ate a 
long time ago 
h-dmm-tn-u-ma we all 
ate a long time ago 
4. All the verbs modified by the suffix 
-wy- “‘for someone else’. This suffix appears 
sometimes as -tiw-. Ex.: 


h-dmm-i--ma_ we alleat 


s-intdli‘m-a I work (Conj. I) 
s-intali'm-uy-i I work for him (Conj. IJ) 





the preceding one, we note the following 
differences: 

a. The inflectional end-vowel for the 
singular and the dual is -i, instead of -d. 

Note that these are the forms that use the 
“amplified” instead of the normal stem. 
There is one other form that uses the ampli- 
fied stem, namely the Third Plural, but this 
already ends in -i in the First Conjugation 
(always of course with the addition of the 
“suffix” part of the split affixed prononn, 
e. g. y-d-m-i4 = they all eat [Conj. Ij, 





stem 


ning 
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y-dnwakd-d-iu = they all cut [Conj. II], the 
affixed pronoun for the Third Person Plural 
of the Indicative and associated Modes being 
always: y-..-iu%, or rather y-..-1). 

b. The First and Second Persons of the 
Plural of the Indicative and associated 
Modes, and the combined subject-object 
“the — me’’, take -#, instead of -2-, for their 
inflectional end-vowel. Note that these three 
forms are characterized always by having the 
suffix part of the split affixed pronoun in 
-mad. For comparison: 


conj. I CONJ. II 
we all h-6's-t--ma we all h-isd'm-u-ma 
hunt sell 
ye all gédz-6's-t'-ma ye all gédz-isd-m-u-ma 
hunt sell 
he hunts sy-0's-i'ma he sells sy-isd*m-u-ma 
me me 


c. Thecombined subject-object “I —thee’’, 
“the — thee’, have -?, instead of -7, for inflec- 
tional vowel, in the Indicative and associated 
Modes: 


CONJ. I CONJ. II 
I hunt h-6's-t-tska I sell h-isdé-m-i-iska 
thee thee 
he hunts k-6°s-i-tska he sells k-isd’m-i-iska 
thee thee 


d. The combined subject-object “thou — 
me’’, in the Indicative and associated Modes, 
takes the normal, instead of the amplified 
stem, and ends in -d, instead of -d. 


thou hunt- sk-dwdass-é thousellest sk-isd-m-a 
est me ) me 


[Note the amplified stem in ‘‘thou huntest 
me’. If the normal stem were used, we 
would have: sk-6's-d, which sounds absolutely 
wrong. In the same way, if “‘to sell’ be- 
longed in the First Conjugation we should 
have: sk-dwsd-m-d, which sounds equally 
out of tune.] 

e. In the Volitional Modes, the First and 
Third Persons Plural, always characterized 
by a split affixed pronoun the second part of 
which is -dz@, have this -dzd attached to the 
“collapsed’’, instead of to the normal stem. 
And furthermore it is attached directly to the 





stem without the intervening ‘“‘inflectional 


vowel”. Thus: 
CONJ. I CONJ. I 
let us all hunt! let us all sell! 
lh-6°s-t'-dza lh-isdm-tsa 


let them all hunt! 
tsind-6's-i'-dza 


let them all sell! 

tsind-isdm-tsa 

f. The combined subject-object ‘he — 
thee’ in the Volitional Mode ends in -i, 
instead of -i, and similarly the combined 
subject-object “thou — me’’, in the same 
Modes, ends in -d, instead of -i. These changes 
are consistent with the rest of the pattern 
alterations. 


(81) CONJUGATION ITI. 


1. Paradigm of triple-stems and inflections. 























INDICATIVE, VOLITIONAL, 

PERSONS: SUBORDINATE, Present and 
OPTATIVE. Future. 

stem | inflec- | stem | inflec- 

tion tion 
4k Ys A i N a 

“thou” A i © none 
“the” A t N a 
“we both” A i N a 
“ye both” A A N i 
“they both” A i N a 
‘“‘we all” N t N ‘ 
“ye all’ N t Cc none 
“they all” A i N i 
“T-thee”’ N i N a 
‘‘he-thee”’ N i N i 
“‘thou-me”’ N i S none 
‘“‘*he-me”’ N ¢ N a 








N. B. In some verbs of this conjugation, the 
inflection for the 18st and 3° Dual of the Volitional 
is d, instead of a. 


Example of the THIRD Conjugation: 

[Primary verb “to hunt’, radical -os-, 
triple stem: -d-s-, -dwds-, -ds. Belongs 
originally in Conj. I] 

By means of the derivational affixes -i-m- 
“thither”, and -i-g- ‘‘hither’’, this verb, (and 
likewise any other verb), leaves its primary 
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conjugation and enters the third conjugation. 
For the analysis of the forms, see further!. 


INDICATIVE 


to hunt thither: 
s-dwas-i*-m-i 
k-dwas-i'-m-t 
y-dwas-i'-m-i 
h-dwas-i--m-i 
gédz-dwas-i'-m-i 
eiy-dwas-i*-m-i 
h-0°s-i-m-ma 
gédz-0's-i-m-ma 


to hunt hither: 
S-dwas-t'-g-t 
k-awas-i*-g-i 
y-dwas-i'-g-i 
h-dwas-i--g-t 
gédz-dwas-i'-g-i 
ety-dwas-i'-g-t 
h-0's-i-g-u-ma 
gédz-0's-i-g-u-ma 





y-adwas-i'-m-in 
h-6's-i'-m-i-tska 
k-6's-i'-m-i-tska 
sk-dwas-i*-m-t 
Sy-0's-i-m-ma 


y-dwas-i'-g-in 
h-6's-i'-g-i-tska 
k-6's-i'-g-i-tska 
sk-dwas-i'-g-t 
SY-0'S-i-g-4-ma 


VOLITIONAL 
to hunt thither: to hunt hither: 
1-6°s-i-m-a 1-6's-i'-g-a 
t-6s-a-m t-6s-a-k 
tsil-6°s-i--m-a tsil-6°s-i"-g-a 
lh-6's-i'-m-a lh-6's-i*-g-a 


dz-6s-i*-m-i (sic) 
tsind-6's-i-m-a 
lh-6"s-i-m-dza 


dz-6s-i*-g-i_ (sic) 
tsind-6's-i*-g-a 
lh-6's-i-k-tsa 


dz-6s-a-m dz-6s-a-k 
tsind-0's-i-m-dza tsind-6's-i-k-tsa 
lh-6's-t--m-a lh-6's-i--g-a 


tsim-6's-i*-m-i 
(sic) 

st-6s-a-m 

sind-6's-i*-m-a 


tsim-0's-i"-g-t 


st-0s-a-k 
sind-6's-i'-g-a 


(82) Analysis of the patterns of the THIRD 
Conjugation: 


The peculiarity of this conjugation is that 
the normal, instead of the collapsed stem, is 
used for the First, Second, and Third Persons 
of the Volitional Mode. And conversely, the 
Second Persons, both of the Singular and of 
the Plural (the Second Dual is extremely well 
established in all conjugations and never 
undergoes any change), take the collapsed 


1 Note that these affixes, as well as the verb 
stem, undergo the processes of amplifying and 
collapsing, thus: “thither” -im- (normal), -i-m- 
(amplified), -am (or -dm) (collapsed); ‘“‘hither” 
-irg-, -th-, -ak (or -6k). 


instead of the normal stem. In other words, 
we have here a case of vice-versa, or “‘mirror- 
image’’ patterning. 

In order to set in relief this peculiarity, 
and incidentally to give an especially apt 
illustration of the use of tone in Achumawi, 
we will make a comparison of the following 
forms: 

I. Let us start from the verb d-il#ti-m-i 
“to pour’. The meaning of this verb is 
normally ‘to pour into’. The ending -i (low 
tone) is the regular ending of the denomi- 
native form, the one here given. This verb 
belongs in the Second Conjugation, and will 
be found there in the list (no. 13, page 99). 

2. If we wish to say “to pour out” we 
may use the normal method of adding the 
suffix -i-m-, the suffix which characterizes 
the Third Conjugation. Thus we should 
have: d-ilw#ti-m-i-m-i. But here one of the 
accidents of language occurs (and the very 
reason for our choice of this verb as an 
example), and one -i-m- displaces the other: 
d-ilw?t-i-m--i, as if the radical were -il#t- 
instead of -il#ti-m-. 

3. This initial confusion once granted, the 
other forms follow: 


s-6wlwti'm-t I pour s-6wlwt-i'm-i I pour 
into 
k-6wlwti-m-i thou k-6wlh@t-i-‘m-i thou 
pourest pourest into 
etc. etc. 


4. But the forms that indicate the pro- 
found difference in the pattern are the ones 
which involve the Volitional Mode: 
l-ilwt-irm-a let me 

pour! 
t-ilut-am 

thou! 

This criss-crossing, vice-versa, or “‘mirrot- 
image’ exchange of patterns, is most 
striking when heard by one at all conversant 
with the tone-patterns of Achumawi. The 
sudden appearance of the collapsed stem 
where one expected the normal, and vice- 
versa is as if a familiar tune were suddenly 
set upside down. 


l-ilitim let me pour! 


t-ihti‘m-a pour, thou! pour out, 
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(83) The following verbs follow the pattern 
of the THIRD Conjugation: 


In general: 

All the verbs, whatever their original 
conjugation, when modified bv either one of 
the two “‘directioual "suffixes -i:m- and -i-g- 
(“thither’”’ and ‘“‘hither’’). 


Examples: 


“to scrape shavings” 
(no. 16, p. 98) 


“to scrape shavings 
away from oneseli’’ 





Conj. I Conj. III 


s-Glaly-d4 I scrape s-dlaW’y-i'm-i I scrape 
away 

t-alaWy-a scrape, thou! ¢-dlahy-dm scrape 
away, thou! 

l-alaW y-i‘m-a 
scrape away! 


l-dlaW-i let me scrape! let me 


In particular: 


a. A group of verbs which demand na- 
turally either one of the two directional 
suffixes because they express an action 


Conj. I Conj. III which is of necessity either away from or 
d-alay-i to scrape d-alajy-i'm-i to scrape | towards the subject. In the following list the 
away stem alone is given, without -m- or -g- suffix. 
Normal stem Amplified stem Collapsed stem 
LE IETS A ELOY AEE ED -ahor- -dho-- -ahé- 
Dy MD PMP NOMI 50d 5 oS o's k 6:5 on 20 00 8b ob so os -thor- -ého'- -tho- 
Be CRT MNT ete Adisie. caied Ad caiere dhelciels cdc esthivn o -Wto- -@to"- -utd- 
is DU INE on a5: 6, Siacasd's aimi.n.n aischiba% 0. sie -Ptd"- -€to°- -tt6- 
RAE RONRTAIMNCMG < Foln'e' bop aiasereig seididieA-'A Si aveceiies's @ -i-ma'- -6wma'- -i'mo- 
Se aR BI ee eae St oa ee ~utsi- -@tsi-- -titsa- 
egg) TS ee a2 -a'hti- -dnwahti-- -@ hta- 
pe Nts eraneie rcia Sis ay aeh oo oS eee sab Sinlee' -uilu- -dilu- -ut'16- 
yy IN os dia aca s eld cng « ne0"ee aceon dimer. ofe -iwasqal- -inwasqal- -iwasqa'la- 
BO) DENA) OU ia 50.5 455 hdd esas did borne sodas ye. d-s -il? pso- -il? pso- -il? pso- 
ls SO Se IN Wr siess aiden a0 4'6.8:6-expinie 2.010 -tdzilého- -indztlé-ho- -tdzilohwa- 
Nee TO) (CRM CROOP 55 a: o5 90°63 8.3, € alos a sa eeneielo;s -adzite’- -andzitée- -adzité'- 
RR UO GUE: UNOS hres s us Wie Siiw es oeleemen's 38k -ahpdastu- -ahpdastu- -ahpasta- 
14.00: CSCAPS; ATMAASWAY 5 ska < cd vrasgawiic. ois -uu'tya- -autya- -uutyo- 
C's REE Oe Se ee See ee -un du- -du'du- -uu' twa- 
16. 40. travel: downstream ... 20.00. cccececedss -iwiatsé-di- -inwatsa'du- -iwatsé twa- 


b. A group of verbs the meaning of which 
has nothing to do with direction, but which 
somehow or other have become associated 
with either the -m- or -g- suffix. It is of 
course possible that these verbs constitute 
the original kernel of the Third Conjugation, 


Normal stem 


. to celebrate a festival 


| but it seems more likely that they were 


drawn into it by analogy. In the following 
list they are given in their entirety, i. e. 
without detaching the apparent pseudo- 
suffix. 


Amplified stem Collapsed stem 


7,1 COMCURAE YO UONEWON 26 is d's oi soe cle cca -ikémm- -a°kémm- -ika-mmam 
PR ee en a | ee -ima-m- -6wma-m- -imo-m 

OSU LEU 2 Uae eine or ee -indéma’g- -indéma’g- -indémok 
Cte TOS TOGICEHN os ec cs ck cee ess -tdzi-tsi-m- -indzi'tsi-m- -idzi-tsam 
Sto geudesy (itt)! i. A A. -idziya”°um- -indziya?um- -indziya”?um 
6. to groove the shafts of arrows ........... -iliktkwdlm- -Glikikwdlm- -ilikikwalam 
SEES a SEE RE Ce cy te ae -idaskéum- -idaskéuim- -idaskdum 
Bi COLGLOWN § (MMERENSI)? 6 Soe oleae Us ce tite ods -idzusqa’biim- -owdzusga bum- -idzusqa' bum 
Ome AEVe SRTOMOUT, . cals. Qk. sis bias « Rola -imase'g- -dm@ se g- -amdasak 
30.50; give Bitte £0 OCH cosa cease oxid eve oo es -tkimm- -a' kémm- -tka' mam 
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c. A group of verbs which end in -dzim- or 
-dzug-, and which are generally translated as 
“to do it while going along’. We are prob- 
ably dealing in this case with a sort of 


Examples: 
d-dmm-i to eat 
s-a°m-a I eat 
l-im let me eat! 
t-4mm-a eat, thou! 


Normal stem 


d-amm-é-dzum-i 
s-&'m-é-dzum-t 
l-amm-é-dzum-a 
t-am-é'-dzam 


fusion of two suffixes, -dz- ‘‘to go and do it” 
on the one hand, and either -m- or -g- on the 
other, according to the direction of locomo- 


| tion. 


to eat while going along 

I eat going along 

let me eat while going along! 
eat while going along! 


Amplified stem Collapsed stem 


to carry a fire in a torch-like manner .......... -@widzum- -@widzum- -@widzam 
CN Shh cal span see steered ists vpris -thpa dzim- -6wahpa dzim- -thpa tswam 
to carry along in one’s arms... .....600eeceees -@mu dzig- -@ mw dziig- -Pmu dzak 
PD TONNES . hs d's cn SSUES Sees a -6qi' dzum- -dqi' dzum- ogi dzam 


All of them may be found with either the 
-g- or -m- suffix. Thus: 
t-dm-é-'dzak eat while going along towards here! 
d. All the verbs which are modified by the 
suffix -ddén- “downward”. Such verbs 
necessarily end in either -m- or -g-. 


s-inim-ddan-m-i I look 
down thither 

t-inim-dddn-6k look 
down hither! 


s-inim-a@ “T look’”’ 
(Conj. V) 


t-inim-ad look, thou! 


This combination is possible with any verb 
the meaning of which lends itself to it. 
Besides, we have also recorded one verb 
which follows the same pattern, although its 
meaning is irrelevant to the idea of down- 
ward motion: 


to sew beads Normal, -ildh-din-m-; Amplified, 
-dlah-dan-m-; Collapsed -ilah-dan-u-m 


e. All the verbs which are modified by 
either one of the two contrasting suffixes 
-dlu- “into” and -dddy- “out of’. These 
verbs, since they imply direction, require 
either the -m- or the -g- suffix. 


s-inim-é I look (Conj. V) 
s-inim-alu-m-i I look into 
s-inim-dday-m-i I look out of 





The use of these suffixes is determined by 
the position of the person speaking, thus: 


d-imé’-lu-m-i to look into an enclosure (like a 
room, a pot, a cavern), the person relating 
the action being himself outside. 

d-im-dlu-g-i_ to look into, the speaker being 
inside. 

d-im-dday-m-i to look out of an enclosure, the 
speaker being inside 

d-im-dday-g-i to look out of, the speaker being 
outside 


To illustrate how this works: 

I am inside a room, and I say to someone 
who is standing outside the door: ¢-im-dlu- 
a-k look in here! / 

I am outside the door of the room, and so 
is my companion, to whom I say: t-im-dli- 
a-m look in there! 

I am inside a room with another man, and 
I say to him: t-im-ddady-a-m look outside! 

I stand outside the door, and I say to 
someone inside the room: t-im-dddy-a-k 
look out this way! 


The following verb is always associated 
with the -dddy- suffix: 

to dig roots (out) with a digging stick 
d-iliw-adday-m-i. 

f. All the verbs when modified by the 
suffix -dsyd- “to do it with someone”. 
This affix requires the -m- and -g- suffixes: 





P 


oe ee ee ee ee ee oe et 
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Examples: 

d-@kad-i to cut 

d-é'ké-d-asya-m-i to cutin company with some- 
one (doing it in the direction of the speaker) 

d-a‘ka'd-asya-g-i to cut in company with some- 
one (doing it in a direction away from the 
speaker) 

s-dnwaka'd-i I cut 

s-dnwaka‘d-asya-m-t I cut with him (away from 
myself) 

s-dnwaka'd-asya-g-t 
myself) 

t-@°kd'd-a cut! (normal stem because in Conj. IT) 

t-dka'd-asya-m cut with him! (collapsed stem, 
Conj. III) 

t-d'kd-d-dsya-k cut with him! (collapsed stem, 
Conj. IIT) 


I cut with him (toward 


(84) CONJUGATION Iv. 


1. Paradigm of triple-stems and inflections. 


[In this table the notation N + [tc] means 
“normal stem modified by change in the 














pitch-tone”’. For an explanation see ‘‘Ana- 
lysis’, further.] 
INDICATIVE, VOLITIONAL, 
PERSONS: SUBORDINATE, Present and 
OPTATIVE Future 
stem | inflec- stem | inflec- 

tion tion 

“a? A 4 ¢ none 
“thou”’ A i N +[tc] a 

“the” A i OM none 

“we both” A i . none 
“ye both” A 4 N i 

“they both”’ A 4 C none 

“we all” N +[tce] a c none 
“ye all” N+[tc]} « | N+f[tc]} a 

“they all’ A i 8 none 
“T-thee’”’ N+[tc] i N a 
““he-thee’’ N +[tc] i N i 
“‘thou-me’”’ N a N a 

“he-me”’ N +[te] u Cc none 














Example of Conjugation V: 
verb: to shoot, triple-stem: -idwWtirs-, -ddwti-s- 


-idwtis, 
INDICATIVE VOLITIONAL 
s-ddW ti's-t l-idWtis 


k-ddwWtt's-i t-idWtt's-@ (normal stem 
with change of tone) 


y-ddwti-s-t tsil-idwtis 





h-ddw ti's-t 
gedz-ddw ti's-i 
ely-ddwti's-i 
h-idw ti's-u-mda (normal 
stem with tone change) 
gédz-Wti's-ti-md (normal dz-idiwWti-s-a (normal stem 
stem with tone change) with tone change) 
y-ddw ti's-in tsind-idw tis-tsa 
h-idwti-s-tska (normal  J/h-idwWti-s-é (normal stem 
stem with tone change) with tone change) 
k-idwWti's-tska (normal  tsim-idwti-s-i (normal 
stem with tone change) stem with tone change) 
sk-ddw ti's-i st-idWti's-i (normal stem 
with tone change) 
sy-idW tis-ti-ma (normal sind-idi?tis 
stem with tone change) 


lh-idw tis 

dz-idwW tis-i (normal stem) 
tsind-idw tis 

lh-idw tis-tsa 


(85) Analysis of the pattern of Conjuga- 
tion IV. 

It is exactly similar to that of Conjugation 
II, except that in some of the persons there 
is a change in tone within the stem itself. 
This change consists in a reversal of the tone 
of the last syllable of the stem. It affects 
only the normal stem. 

For example: to scrape a hide, normal 
stem -iléW’li-b-, becomes changed into 
-iléh’lu'b-, in some of the persons. 

The persons affected are: 

1st In the Volitional Modes, the Second 
Singular and the Second Plural (but not the 
Second Dual, which is one of the most 
stable forms in Achumawi.) 

2. In the Indicative and associated 
Modes, the split affixed pronouns, i. e. the 
First and Second Plural, and the combined 
subject-object forms ““I—thee’’, “‘he—thee’’, 
and ‘““he—me’’. 


Example: 
“to scrape” d-iléWli-b-i (normal) 
“T scrape’ s-dlélib-i (amplified) 
“Jet me scrape” /-ilé’lip (collapsed) 
but: 
“we all scrape” h-iléh’li-b-v%i-ma (normal stem + 
tone change) 
“scrape, thou!’ ¢-i/éh?/u'b-d (normal stem + tone 
change) 
“scrape, ye all!” dz-iléWli-b-a (normal stem + 
tone change) 


and on the other hand: 
“scrape, ye both!” dz-iléWlu-b-i (normal) 
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The characteristic of this conjugation, 
tone-change within the stem itself, is some- 
thing very interesting in the study of tone. 
For we have seen that it is a general rule in 
Achumawi that semantic tone is invariable. 
What might appear at first to be a change in 
the tone of certain radicals is really the 
appearance of the radical in three stem forms 
which represent in reality as many distinct 
semantemas. In this Conjugation however, 
we find verbs which present a change in 
semantic tone associated with certain Persons 
and certain Modes. It may be argued of 
course that this ought to be regarded as a 
fourth variation of the stem. This is after 
all a matter of appreciation. The effect 
produced by the variation in tone is so clear, 
so strongly and sharply set out against the 
usual patterning, that the impression is 





produced of a willed exception that streng- 
thens rather than weakens the tule. 

To give an idea of the feeling produced: 
“to swim”’ is represented by the semantema 
-hpa-. This verb belongs normally in Con- 
jugation V, and as such may carry a certain 
suffix -dz- which has a medio-passive signi- 
ficance. Suppose several of us are in the 
water swimming, we then will say (adressing 
ourselves to someone else [exclusive plural]): 
sh-éhpd-dz-t-mé = we all are swimming. 
But suppose now that instead of being in the 
water we are walking along the trail, on our 
way to take a swim, then we will say sh- 
éhpa-a-dz-u-md = we are going to swim. We 
have added to the radical not the suffix -dz- 
“‘medio-passive”’, but the suffix -ddz- ‘‘to go 
and do an action” which belongs to Conju- 
gation IV. 


(86) We find the following verbs in Conjugation IV: 


Normal stem 


Amplified stem Collapsed stem 


TDCUONS AMES CFO, ss omk cs vee ccave's esrees -indzé pah- -inddz@ pa h- -indzépah 
Se I Oe Ne SE eis ten teas <sscee -tléW lib- -dléh? li'b- -iléhlip 
3. to beat the war “‘rattle-drum” ............ -iligo”- -alig6”- -tliqe? 

4. to put a sole on a mocassin .............. -ild'tsa-d- -tlé-tsa-d- -tla-tsat 
SOM Son 82S SE POO S CUES ION, GG -W@ma-d- -6w’ma'd- -wmat 

6. to put the back part of the upper on a mo- 

OME sobs Seeks bic es wus ets wmrae sb ees -ilé-wa-d- -ild'wad- -tla-wat 
7. 90 CL Git HANGING THING 65 5.33.55 000s 30 -tttip- -6wit'p- -ttip 
RIE Sane nic twnccg sn cwers ceva ese e> -ilwtuss- th ti s- -ilW tis 
ee GE NAP AEDS ORES Nr Sr any ae A -tdw tiss- -ddw ti's- -tdw tis 


(87) To the above list must be added the 
following groups: 


a. All verbs with the derivational suffix 
-d'dz- ‘‘to go and do something”’. 


Example: 
h-dmm-t'-maé we eat 
h-amm-a-dz-u-mad we go to eat 
t-dmm-a_ eat, thou! 
t-amm-d'dz-a thou, go and eat! 


[Note how entirely different from the 
patterns of the suffix -dz- ‘‘continuative- 
habituative’”’ (see Conj. V) 


h-dmm-dz-ti-maé we keep on eating 
t-dmm-dz-6 thou, keep on eating! 





These forms are not usual. Ordinarily one 
would use the -dé-swdadz- suffix]. 


b. All verbs with the suffix -7:/- “to do an 
action while carrying something’’. (in some 
cases -é:l-). 


Examples: 


d-ihimm-i to run (Conj. III) 

s-@'ho-m-i I run s-@ho-m-tl-i I run 
away with it 

l-ihémm-a let me run! J-ihomm-i'l let me run 
away with it! 

s-G'n-4 I come s-&-n-t'l-t I come with it 


c. All verbs with the suffix -dtsw- “to have 
done an action already’’. 
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Examples: 

From d-étw-i to kill (Conj. I), with the 
addition of a secondary intensifying prefix 
-in-: 


d-in-é'tw-atsw-t 
s in-étw-dtsw-t 


to have killed already 
I have killed already 


From d-idiPtiss-i to shoot (Conj. V) 
(this verb belongs already in this very same 
conjugation, hence two tone-changes become 
necessary ; 


s-ddWiti's-i I shoot him s-ddwti:s-dtsw-i I shot 


him already 
t-idWtiss-a@ shoot him! ¢-idwWtiss-dtsw-a have 
(one tone-change from done shooting! (a 


ti to ti) double tone-change: #7 


to ti, and @ to 4) 


(88) CONJUGATION Vv. 


1. Paradigm of triple-stems and inflections. 


(The suffix -dz- may be obligatorily present, 
obligatorily absent, or optional. These 
three conditions are indicated by the signs 














+; Re +} 
INDICATIVE, VOLITIONAL, 
PERSONS: SUBORDINATE, Present and 
OPTATIVE. Future 
stem | -dz- |infl.| stem] -dz- | infl. 
ad A + 4 N — | none 
“thou’’ A + 4 N + 6 
“he” A + 4 N — | none 
“we both’’ A + 4 N — | none 
“ye both” A + 4 N ao 4 
“they both’ | A a 4 N — | none 
“we all” N + uj|N + é 
“ye all’ N + uj|wN * 6 
“they all’ A ~ 4 N + 4 
“T-thee”’ N + i N 4 6 
“‘he-thee”’ N 4+ z N + 4 
“thou-me”’ A + t N Ba 6 
“‘he-me”’ N + a|N + 6 























Example of fifth Conjugation: 
{verb “‘to fornicate’, normal stem -isum-, 
amplified stem -dwsiéim-, collapsed stem not 
used in the verbs of this conjugation (or 
same as normal stem)]. 


NOMINATIVE: d-istm-dz-i 


INDICATIVE VOLITIONAL 


s-6wstim-dz-t 
k-6wstim-dz-t 
w-asim-dz-t 
h-ostim-dz-t 


l-isiém 

t-tsum or t-tstim-dz-6 
tsil-istim 

lh-isim 





dz-istim-dz-t 
tsind-isim 
lh-tstim-tsa or 
lh-istim-dz-i-dza 
dz-isim-dz-6 
tsind-isim-tsd or 
tsind-isim-dz-i-dza 
lh-tstim-dz-6 
tsim-istm-dz-t 
st-tistim-dz-6 
sind-isim 


gédz-dwstim-dz-i 
éiy-dwstim-dz2-t 
h-istéim-d2-u-ma 


gedz-isim-dz-ui-ma 
w-dastim-dz-iu 


h-isum-dz-i-tska 
k-tstim-dz-i-tska 
sk-6wstim-dz-t 
sy-istim-dz-t-ma 


(89) Analysis of the pattern of the Fifth 
Conjugation. 

a. The key-note of this conjugation is that 
it is made up entirely of verbs ending in the 
suffix -dz-. 

b. This suffix has a somewhat vague and 
indefinite value as a sort of medio-passive, 
as may be seen by a glance at the list of 
verbs: to be cold, to dwell, to sit, to urinate, 
to run at the nose, to smell, to bathe, to 
cry, etc. 

c. This suffix is attached directly to the 
stem without the intermediary of a con- 
necting vowel. 

d. This suffix is inflected by an end-vowel 
in the usuai way. The inflections are very 
similar to those of the Second Conjugation, 
except in the case of the Second Persons 
Singular and Plural of the Volitional Modes: 
they end in 6. 

e. This suffix may be dropped, or to 
express it better, ‘lopped off’, in some of 
the forms. In such cases the end-vowel is 
dropped, as well as the -dz- part, only the 
naked stem remaining 
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j. The “lopping off’ is optional: 

In the Indicative and associated Modes: in 
all the forms that take the amplified stem; 

In the Volitional Modes, in the Second 
Persons Singular and Plural, in the First 
and Third Plural, and in the combined 
subject-object form “thou—me’’. 

g. The “lopping-off” is obligatory: 

In the Volitional Mode: in the First and 
Second Persons of the Singular and of the 
Dual (in other words, in all the forms which in 
other conjugations require the collapsed stem.) 

h. The “‘lopping-off” is not permissible: 

In the nominalized forms. 

In those forms of the Indicative and 
associated Modes which use the normal stem. 

In the Second Person Dual of the Voli- 
tional. 

In the three combined subject-object 
forms of the Volitional Mode: ‘‘I—thee’’, 
‘‘he—thee’’, “‘he—me’’. 


REMARK: In the case of the First and 
Third Plural Persons of the Volitional Mode 
(which always go together), when the suffix 
is dropped there still remains the suffix 
part of the “split” affixed pronoun -dzd, 
this time however heard as a surd, -tsd. 
Thus from “to dwell’’ -illa-, we form lLh- 
illu-dz-i-dza or lh-illi-tsd “let us all dwell!” 


(90) The verbs that make up the Fifth Con- 
jugation all end in the suffix -dz-, the value 
and handling of which have already been 
explained in the preceding paragraphs. It 
has also been explained that these verbs lack 
a collapsed form of the stem. In the follow- 
ing list the -dz- suffix is left out. 


Normal stem 
1. to stand plant- 


Amplified stem 


ed in the 

ground -tpim- -apim- 
2. to feel cold = -t/asdm- -dlasadm- 
3. to run at the 

nose -ahallmiut- -ahallmut- 
4. to swim -ehpa- -6whpa:- 
5. to winter -tastsu'- -indstsu- 
6. to meet so- 

meone -indliqa’- -indl?ga'- 





. to stand up 
. to taste 

. to teach 

. to wear a 


hair-belt 


. to tie a knot 
. to wear 


leggings 


. to get fat 
. to grab 
. to hang 


(trans.) 


. to shout 
. to answer 
. to take in the 


hand 


. to carry on 


one’s back 


. to point with 


a stick 


.to carry in 


one’s arms 


. to be angry 
. to put on one’s 


mocassins 


. to fornicate 

. to quit 

. to sit down 

. tomakesome- 


one else 
sit sown 


. to urinate 
. to put some- 


thing down 


. to dwell 
. to see 
. to talk about 


affairs 


. to smell 
. to bathe 
. to be satisfied 
. to cry, mourn, 


weep 


. to be set 
. to be sitting 


. to fight 
. to fix a thing 
. to think 


. to travel 


. to blow on the 
fire 

. to jump 

. to dodge 

. to pack 

.to wear a 
skirt 


-@tsd°wa- 
-eslimma’- 
-i-mda'dza- 


-dlahau- 
-iné-mt'- 


dts? li: zaswa- 
-intpha- 
-issu- 


-inaho-- 
-i'ta'- 
-istu*- 


-idzasa'- 
-uga- 
-ilitm- 


-amu'- 
-Ptui- 


-ingila:- 
-istim- 
-ispim- 
-uskim- 


-uski-ma- 
-is6q- 


-alwWwim- 
-illv'- 
-inima’- 


-tlaha-mé' yawa- 
-imaslimm4a- 
-thpa- 


-istu'- 


-O tir- 
-ipa'wa- 
-Wku'wa- 
-ahti'wa- 
-6- 
-ipsyt- 
-ika’- 


-iphi- 
-asPtsu-" 
-unya- 
-ilPwa'- 


phar 


Normal stem Amplified stem 


-@tsd°-wa- 
-éslimma:- 
-indma-dza- 


-6wlahau- 
iné-mt- 


-dwatsili zaswa- 
-6wpha- 
-indssu- 


-inaho- 
-dwta'- 
-dwstt'- 


-édzasa’- 
-a'qa- 
-dliim- 


-Pmu'- 
-6w thi- 


-indgqi'la-- 
-dwsum- 
-éspim- 
-éskim-~ 


-éskt-ma- 
-6ws6q- 


-dlv@wim- 
-6wli'- 
-tni-ma'- 


-dlaha-mé yawa- 
-dmaslimm4- 
-6whpa- 

-dwstu'- 


-dwe ti'- 
-d-pa'wa- 
-a'ko-wa- 
-ahti'wa- 
-6- 
-dwpsyt- 
-d'ka'- 


-dwphi- 
-dsPish'- 
-dya- 
-dl?wa'- 


-dphar- 








aswa- 


“yawa- 
ma- 
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(91) To the above list of verbs in Conjuga- 
tion V must be added the following groups: 


a. All verbs when modified by the suffix 
-dswadz- ‘‘to be doing a thing continually all 
the time’. 


Example: 
s-&'m-& I eat (Conj. I) 
s-d'm-aswadz-it I am always eating 
s-inimddz-i I see (Conj. V) 
s-inima-dz-dswadz-i_ I am always looking 


b. All verbs when modified by the suffix 
-ighdz- “‘to do a thing at an indefinite future 
time”. 

Example: 


s-d-m-igudz-i_ I shall eat later on 

h-dmm-ighdz-i-md we all shall eat later on 

c. The auxiliary verb “‘to be’’, radical: 
-u- (or -uw-). This verb requires a place 
by itself. It is seldom used alone. Usually 
it is found after an adjective. 

As regards its place in this Conjugation, 
the verb -u- differs from the others in having 
a collapsed form of the stem. 

Normal stem: -2- 
Amplified stem: -dw- 
Collapsed stem: -% 


EXAMPLES of the use of the auxiliary 

“to be’’: 
hay-d-vi-dz-t to think 
hay-s-tw-t I think hay-l-% let me think! 
hay-k-uw-i thou thinkest hay-t-i-dz-6 think, thou! 
hay-y-uw-i he thinks hdy-tsil-% let him think! 
hay-d-ini-dz-i to remember 

(Note the use of the intensifying prefix -in-. 
Note also the effect on the tone of the amplified 
stem, in the following forms) 
hay-s-in-tiw-i I re- hay-l-in-% let me re- 

member member! 
hay-k-in-tiw-t thou re- hdy-t-in-v-dz-6 remember, 


mempberest thou! 
hay-w-in-aw-t he re- hay-tsil-in-% let him re- 
members member 
mil-d-u-dz-i to forget 


mil-s-uw-4 I forget mil-mal-u% let me forget! 


(Volit. Future) 





mil-k-uw-i thou 
forgetest 
mil-y-uw-t he forgets 


mil-k-u%-dz-t forget, thou! 

(Vol. Future) 
mil-mdl-% let him for- 

get! (Vol. Future) 

tsé-d-%-dz-i not to be 
tsé-s-4w-i I am not tsé-l-%4 let me not be! 
tsé-k-uw-t thou art not ¢sé-t-ri-dz-6 be not! 
etc. ete. 

In the same manner we have: 
astsé-d-ui-dz-i to be cold 
astah-d-u-dz-i to be hot 
alli-d-t-dz-i to be hungry 
a'li-d-u-dz-i to be cloudy 

etc., etc., etc., 

The auxiliary is often used in a peri- 
phrastic manner, to express indefinite futu- 
rity, in conjunction with the Denominative 
followed by the suffix of purpose -i'gi- 
(see p. 116). In that case, however, the in- 
flectional end-vowel is -é instead of -i. Thus: 
d-dmm-i-gu-s-iw-dé ‘I will be eating’’ (lit: to eat 

will I be) 

d. All verbs with the suffix -i#dz- ‘‘to do 
a thing reciprocally’. 

“they all look’ (at some one else) y-inimd-dz-in 
“they all look at one another” y-inimd-dz-iuidz-iu 


(92) StxtH Cony UGATION. 


1. Paradigm of triple-stems and inflections. 

















INDICATIVE, VOLITIONAL, 
PERSONS: SUBORDINATE, Present and 
OPTATIVE. Future 
stem | inflec. | stem | infelc. 
ap A a or é c a 
“thou” A a or é N §°E-a 
“‘he” A a or é Cc a 
“we both” A a or é € a 
“ye both” A a or é N 4 or é 
“they both” A ad or é Cc a 
“we all’ N ¢ or é N # or & 
“ye all” N t or é&| N 6, é, é 
“they all’ A 4 or é N & or & 
“T-thee’”’ N 7 or é N a 
‘‘he-thee”’ N |joré N 4 
“‘thou-me”’ A a& or é N 4 
“*he-me”’ N tf of é |. C a 
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Example of the Sixth Conjugation: 
[verb “to go”, normal stem -#t-, amplified 
stem -dft-, collapsed stem -uft-.] 


INDICATIVE VOLITIONAL 
s-Gpt-é lipt-a 
k-apt-é t-uupt-é 
y-apt-é tsil-upt-a 
h-apt-é lh-uipt-a 
eedz-apt-é dz-upt-é 
éiy-apt-é tsind-upt-a 
h-tipt-é--ma lh-vpt-é°-dza 
gedz-upt-é--ma dz-upt-é t6:16l 
y-apt-éu tsind-upt-é--dza 


(The combined subject-object forms are of 
course not possible in the case of this verb.) 
Second example of the Sixth conjugation: 
[verb “to go home’, normal stem -éf?-, 
amplified stem -iwépt-, collapsed stem -épt-] 


INDICATIVE VOLITIONAL 
s-Awapt-é l-épt-a 
k-iwapt-é t-épt-é 
y-iwapt-é tsil-épt-a 
h-twapt-é lh-épt-a 
gedz-twapt-é dz-épt-é 
éiy-iwapt-é tsind-épt-a 
h-épt-é--ma lh-épt-é'-dza 
gedz-ept-é'-ma dz-épt-é télél 
y-twapt-in tsind-épt-é'-dza 


Third example of the Sixth Conjugation: 
[verb: ‘‘to come’, normal stem -ann-, 
amplified stem -d-n- collapsed stem -u'n-]. 


NOMINATIVE: d-uinn-i 


INDICATIVE VOLITIONAL 
s-d-n-a l-u-n-a 
kh-&-n-a t-uinn-6 
y-an-a tsil-ti-n-a 
h-d-n-a lh-ti-n-a 
gedz-ad-n-a dz-vinn-i 
éiy-a'n-a tsind-un-a 
h-uinn-t'-ma lh-ui'n-i'-dza 
geédz-tinn-t'-md dz-uinn-6 


y-a-n-tn 


tsind-ti'n-t'-dza 





(93) Analysis of the patterns of the Sixth 
Conjugation. 

If it were not for the presence in this 
conjugation of simple but fundamental verbs 
like to come, go, die, etc., one would be 
tempted to think that the pattern was 


primarily a specialty of the reflexive form. 
It is indeed quite conceivable that such was 
the case, namely that the reflexive pattern 
pulled over several other primary verbs, 
On the other hand, the similarity between 
this and the First Conjugation, a conjugation 
made up essentially of primary and fun- 
damental verbs, would indicate that this was 
a fundamental pattern which probably 
included many more verbs at one time than 
it does now. 

At the same time there is so much varia- 
bility in the matter of the inflectional end- 
vowel that one may also suspect that the 
Conjugation is made up of several remnants, 

The points to be noted are: 

a. The general substitution in several of 
the primary verbs, and in all the reflexives, 
of the inflection in -e for the inflections in 
-a, -1, -o, regardless of tone, i. e. without 
changing the tone. 

b. The ending in -a of the forms that use the 
collapsed stem. 

c. The ending in -6 for the Second Singular 
and Second Plural of the Volitional Modes, 
in the case of the verb “‘to come’ (some 
people make it -d). 


(94) The following verbs follow the pattem 
of the Sixth Conjugation: 





1. to care -inalit- -inalit- -inalut- 
2. to come -umnn- -d'n- -w'n- 
3. to have 

enough iwa inwamm- —_ -iwa?’m- 
4. to steal -indwdmm- -indwaém- -indwém- 
5. to sew -tla-m- -dlamm- -ila?m- 
6. to die -timm- absent -tWm- 
7. to be dead -indim- — -indim- -ind?m- 
g. to go home -épt- -iwapt- -épt- 
g. to go -upt- -apt- -upt- 
10. togoup -édik- -tndik- -tdik- 
11. to defe- 

cate -dqts- -dqts- -dqts- 
12. to inter- 

pret -dstimdg- -uwdstimdg- -dstimag- 


(95) To the above list must be added the 
following groups: 


a. All the directional modifications in 
“thither” and “hither” for the verbs which 








S-E 
k-é 
y-é 
h-é 
ged 
bly 
h-i 
ged 





ions in 
vithout 


use the 


ingular 
Modes, 
(some 


pattern 


ralit- 
sols 
va’m- 
ndwdm- 
arm- 
m- 
ndi?m- 
pt- 


pt- 
lik- 


qts- 
stumag- 
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express inherently locomotion (swim, fly, 
etc.) but do not follow Conj. III. 


Examples: 
to fly hither -idatt- -ddat- -tda@t- 
to fly thither -idamm- -ddam- -idd@m- 
to swim hither  -igwhtt- -dgaht- —_-igaht- 
to swim thither -igumm- -dgim- -igwWm- 


b. All the reflexive forms. These all end in 
the suffix -d-g- (also -d-g-, -d-g-). Some of 
these are naturally reflexive like “to dress’, 
“to menstruate’’, “to be drunk’’, etc., and 
these verbs exist only in the reflexive form. 
Most others have also another form, non- 
teflexive, which may follow any one of the 
other conjugations. For instance “to eat’ 
follows Conj. I, but the verb ‘‘to eat oneself” 
follows Conjug. VI. Similarly ‘“‘to see’ in 
Conj. V, but ‘“‘to see oneself’ in Conj. VI. 


EXAMPLE: “to comb one’s hair’. 


NOMINATIVE: 4-idzuts-d*-g-é 


INDICATIVE VOLITIONAL 
s-édztits-&'g-é l-idzuts-d-g-a 
k-édzuts-&'g-é t-idzuts-d'g-é 


y-édzuts-a'g-é 
h-€dzits-ag-é 
gedz-édzuts-a'g-é 
éiy-édzuts-&'g-é 


tsil-idztits-d'g-a 

lh-tdztits-&-g-a 

dz-tdzuts-d'g-é 

tsind-tdzuts-d-g-a 

h-idzuits-&'g-é"-ma lh-idzuts-d-g-é-dza 

gedz-tdzuts-dg-é-ma dz-tdztts-d-g-é 
etc. etc. 


THE RECENT PAST. 


(96) The recent past (from yesterday to 
about a week ago) is formed in Achumawi by 
using the normal stem for all persons, with 
the pronominal affixes of the Indicative, 
and ending with the inflection -déyi. The 
suffix part of the split affixes (-md, -tska) 
disappears, and in those cases the inflection 
is -déydé. Example, taking the verb ‘‘to go’, 
normal stem -#t-, amplified stem -ét-. 


INDICATIVE INDICATIVE 
PRESENT PAST. 
I s-apt-é s-tpt-dbyt 
thou h-apt-é h-upt-dbyt 
he y-apt-é y-tpt-ddbyt 





THE ACHUMAWI LANGUAGE III 
we both lh-apt-é lh-upt-ddyi 
ye both gedz-apt-é gedz-upt-ddyt 
they both y-dpt-é ty-upt-ddyit 
we all lh-upt-é--ma lh-upt-dbya 
ye all gedz-upt-é*-ma éédz-ipt-ddya 
they all m-Gpt-indzt m-upt-ddbyi 


The above are the forms used by the 
groups living along the middle reaches of the 
Pit River. They are the ones who use the 
Recent Past most frequently. The groups 
along the upper reaches of the Pit River 
seldom use it. With them the ending is 
-é% for all persons. 

All verbs of all Conjugations behave in the 
same way as regards the Past. 


THE VERB ‘TO BE’. 


(97) There are two forms of the verb ‘‘to 
be” in Achumawi. They may be called the 
“essential” and the “auxiliary”, although 
neither of these two terms exactly fits the 
case. 

(98) The “essential” form of the verb “to 
be” presents, like other Achumawi verbs, 
three stems: the normal stem is -idz- (or 
more correctly: -i + dz-); the amplified 
stem is -i- (sometimes -ini-, v. g. tkinii 
“you are the one!”, instead of ordinary 
tkit); the collapsed stem is -#. 

That these are the stems of this verb is 
perhaps not apparent at first sight. The 
initial ¢ is only a fused form of the element 
te- which means “‘thus’. This element is 
very rarely used except in the verb “to 
speak”. ‘Thus the exact translation of ésié 
is “thus Iam’. An exactly parallel form is 
found in Atsugewi (tcé ‘I am’’, tmé “‘thou 
art’, té “he is”, etc.). 

(99) The forms I — thee, he — thee, and 


_he — me have an aberrant stem -iwdd-. 


The 3rd. pers. plural also uses an aberrant 
form of the stem -wddz-. 

(100) It is conjugated according to the 
Vth. Conjugation [except for the 1st. and 
and. persons plural of the Indicative and 
associated Modes, and the Ist. and 3rd. 
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persons plural of the Volitional Mode: in all 
of these cases it is conjugated according to 
the Ist. Conjugation (see the Table)]. 


(101) The “essential” verb “to be’”’ is often 
used alone with an independent pronoun, 
v. g. in answer to the question “Who is the 
chief here?’’, the answer would be: itt tsii 
“T am”. 


(102) More frequently still, the “essential’’ 
verb is used as a copula with participial 
forms, e. g. 6°h?-i tsii “I am the fire-maker”’ 
(fire-making I am). This is particularly 
one of the common ways of expressing the 
negative in a roundabout way, i. e. by using 
the “essential” verb after the “negative” 
(-4:mé) form of the Denominative (see Sec. 
IIQ, p. 116); d-6-h?-d-mé tsit “I am not the 
fire-maker” (fire-making-not I am). The 
same meaning may even be rendered in a 
still more roundabout way by using the 
“auxiliary” verb ‘‘to be’ in its negative- 
Denominative form, followed by the essential 
verb “to be”; d-d-h?-i d-tts-d-mé tsii (fire- 
maker being-not Iam). Achumawi is full of 
this sort of periphrastic language. 


(103) The ‘‘auxiliary’’ form of the verb 
“to be” presents also three stems; normal 
-tdz- (or more correctly -#+dz-); amplified 
-tw- (sometimes -inaw-, especially in the 
sense of ‘‘can”’, s-intw-i “‘I can’’); collapsed 
-t. 

(104) It is conjugated according to the 
Vth. Conjugation, with the same exceptions 
which have been noted above for the “‘essen- 
tial’ verb. 

The difference between the two verbs 
“to be’, as far as form is concerned, is 
therefore merely the change of vowel 
quality from 7 to u. 

In usage, the ‘‘auxiliary”’ verb “to be” is 
truly an auxiliary. It cannot be used alone 
with a pronoun. It would be impossible to 
say for instance itt siwi ‘I am”. Whenever 
such a form is tried the informants will 
correct you and say it tsit. It is almost 





invariably found so closely adherent to 
adjectives, that one feels it would be wrong 
not to treat the whole as a single word (or at 
most to separate the two elements by a 
hyphen). 

The “auxiliary” is used especially to form 
the negative, in connection with the element 
tsé- (to be classed as an “adjective” ?). The 
combination is then followed by the Denomi- 
native form of the verb to be expressed 
negatively, thus; ¢sé-s#wi d-émm-i “I dont 
eat” (not-I-am eating) (see Sec. 116, p. 115). 

The negative form “I am not” should 
therefore be tsé-s#wi d-uts-i (not-I-am being). 
As a matter of fact it is possible to say that, 
but it is much more usual to say d-ats-d-mé 
tsii (see Sec. IIg, p. 116). 

Furthermore, in connection with the 
periphrastic future (in -i-gu-siwd, -i-gi- 
kuwd, etc. cf. p. 116)., the negative is ex- 
pressed by dutsi without the element ¢sé-. 
Example; d-Wmd-d-i'gu-stwad “I will be 
sleeping, but d-wmd-d-i-gu-ditsi-siwd “T 
will not be sleeping’. This is probably due 
to the fact that one cannot use the ordinary 
future in -igidzi (v. g. sd-m-igtdzi “I shall 
eat’’) with the verb “to be’. “I shall be” 
cannot be rendered by sdw-igudzi, but 
rather by duts-i-gu-suwd. Thus, dlla-gu-siwa 
“T shall be hungry” (not a@lla-gidzi), and 
allu-gu-diutsi-stwa ‘I shall not be hungry”. 


(105) An exception has to be noted in 
regard to the inflectional end-vowel of the 
singular and dual forms of the Indicative 
and associated Modes. This is normally i 
(stiwi, kiwi, yuwi, huwi, etc.), but changes 
to a (stwd, kuwd, etc.) an the following 
cases: 

1. The periphrastic future (see Sec. 118, 
p. 116). 

2. After the adjective kistam ‘‘enough’’, in 
the sense of ‘‘to have had enough to eat”, 
as noted above in Section 24, p. 85. 


(106) The very common expression ‘‘What 
am I going to do?”’, ““What are you going to 
do?’’, etc. are built on the preceding forms 








we all. 
e ye all. 
| they all 
I-thee . 
he-thee 
thou-me 
he-me . 
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of the auxiliary verb, but in a somewhat 
irregular fashion: 
tch-stuwddz-ighdzt 
tet-m6'dz-ighdzt 
tct-duwddz-ighdzi 
teu-tho-dz-igudzt 


what am I going to do? 
what are you going to do? 
what is he going to do? 
what are we both going 


to do? 
tci-midz6'dz-ighdzt what are ye both going todo? 
tcur-didz6-dz-ighdzt what are they both going 
to do? 


tcui-tho'dz-igtdzimad . what are we all going todo? 
tcu-midz6-dz-igtdzwmd what are ye all going do to? 
ict-duwddziugudzt what are they all going 
to do? 
what shaJl I do to you? 
what will he do to you? 
what will you do to me? 
what will he do to me? 
(107) Inasmuch as the verb “‘to be’’, in 
both its forms, is so very often used in 
Achumawi, it seems worth while to give a 
complete table of it, although it is essentially 
regular. The “‘essential’’ form only will be 
given, since the “‘auxiliary’”’ form can always 
be obtained by changing i to u. The only 
exception is that the Ist. and 2 nd. persons 
plural of the Indicative use the amplified 
stem -uw- (instead of the normal -udz-). Thus, 
-h-tiw-i--maé ‘“‘we all are’ (not -h-udz-a-md). 
(108) It will be noticed that the Sub- 
ordinate Mode has a special set of forms for 
the Past Tense. This is not found in other 
verbs, and is probably an archaic feature. 


tct-lho-dz-ighdza 
teti-m0-dz-ighdza 
tci-smodz-ighdzt 
tcti-sitwddz-ighdzuma 





The significant element appears to be a R. 
In Atsugewi, the Past Tense in k- is a regular 
feature of all verbs. 


(109) The existence of the combined 
subject-object forms I — thee, thou — me, 
etc., in connection with the verb ‘‘to be’, 
may perhaps be puzzling without a word of 
explanation. These forms are in fact ex- 
tremely common because of the use of 
periphrastic language, especially with the 
periphrastic future. It is quite permissible 
to say s-t-ni-‘md-dz-igudzi-tska “I shall see 
you”, but it is much preferable to say 
d-inimd-dz-i-gu-hiwaditska (seeing I will be 
to you) (see Sec. 118, p. 116). 


(110) The form ¢ydnawi is aberrant. It 
means ‘“‘it is’, and is equivalent to -yzwi 
(or -t#wi in the Quotative) applied to living 
persons and animals. This word is ex- 
tremely frequent in ordinary speech. Ex.: 
amqau dillidzi tyaniwit that’s his house 
ini tydniwi it is mine 
ittt twit he is mine (speaking of a child) 
allu-yuwt he is hungry (I know it) 
alid-inwi he is hungry (that’s what I have heard) 
tsahém ipdts thommi twit that horse is a fast runner 
tsahém tydniwt that’s a horse 

The adverbial suffix -dswddz- (habitua- 
tive, Sec. gI, p. 109) becomes -dswdadz- in 
connection with the verb “to be’. Thus: 


hay-udz-dswadz-t tsit I am always thinking. 


(111) THE VERB ‘‘TO BE”’ (‘“‘ESSENTIAL”’ FORM). 


DENOMINATIVE: ¢idzit 
PARTICIPLE: tidzt 


INDICATIVE SUBORDINATE OPTATIVE VOLITIONAL 
Present. Past. Present. Past. Present Future 
Pores ss tsit tsidz00t stit stakit tslit tlt tmali 
thou..... thit thidz0di tmit thimit tligt tidz6 thidzi 
eee twit twidz06% tit takit tlit tsali tmali 
we both . thit thidz06% sthit tskihit tlihi tliht tmiht 
ye both.. tkidzit thidz06% tmidzit thamidzit tliktst dzidzi dzidzit 
they both 7éi# teidzd6% tidit thidit tlidi tsindt tmidi 
we all... thidzi‘mad _ thidzddya sthidzt-‘ma __ thihidzi-ma tlihidzt-ma ilthidzi-dza” tmihidzi-dza 
' yeall ... thkidzt-md  thidzidzddya tmididzi-'ma tkimidzitsi-ma tligidzidzt-md dzidz6 dzidzi 
_ they all.. twadzytidzt twidzidzyuidz06t twadzyudzi tkhiwadzytidzt tliwddzytidzt tsindidzi‘dzd tmididzi-dza 
I-thee ....thiwdditska thidzddya thiwdditska stakiwdditska tlihiwdditska tlihidztyad tmihidziyd 
he-thee .. thiwdditska thkidzddya tmiwdditska tkimudditska tligiwdditska tsimidztyi tmadidziyi 
thou-me . éskié tskidz06t tsmit thusmit tslit stidzuya skidztiyi 
he-me ... tsiwddumd tsidzddya stidiwddimd stakiwddimd _ islidi tsindidztiyi tsmididziyt 
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THE VERB “TO SAY” 


(112) The verb “‘to say”’ is irregular. It is 
preceded by an element o-, which probably 
means ‘“‘thus” or “‘so’, but is not found in 
any other case. Besides, some of the forms 
of the stem are irregular. 


INDICATIVE VOLITIONAL 
I 6-s-is?-t 6-lis 
thou 6-k-is?-4 6-t-iss-a 
he 6-w-is?-t 6-tstl-ts 
we both 6-h-is?-t 6-lhis 
ye both 6-gédz-is?-i 6-dz-iss-t 
they both 46-y-is?-i 6-tsind-is 
we all 6-h-iss-i'-ma 6elh-iss-t'dza 
ye all 6-gédz-iss-t--ma 6-dz-iss-a 
they all 6-w-ass-ih 6-tsind-iss-i'aza 
I-thee 6-h-isdd-i-iska 6-lh-iss-a 
he-thee 6-k-isdd-i-iska 6-tsim-jss-t 
thou-me 6-sk-is?-d 6-st-iss-a 
he-me 6-s-isdd-ti-ma 6-sind-is 
DENOMINATIVE  6-d-iss-i 
PARTICIPLE 6-iss-t 


The stems are evidently; normal -iss-, 
amplified -is’-, collapsed -is. Two aberrant 
forms: -dss- and -isdd-. 

It is difficult to decide to which Conju- 
gation it belongs. 

The singulars and duals of the Indicative 
all end in -i. This indicates the 2nd. Con- 
jugation. 

The Ist. and 2nd. persons plural in the 
Indicative end in -i--mdé, which is a mark of 
the 1st. Conjugation. 

The 3rd. person plural has an aberrant 
stem -dss-. 

The I—thee and he—thee forms have 
another aberrant stem -isdd-. The same 
stem -isdd- is found in the he—me form, 
and this time the ending again marks the 
2nd. Conjugation. 

The Ist. and 3rd. persons plural in the 
Volitional indicate the 1st. Conjugation. 

The thou—me form in the Volitional indi- 
cates the 2nd. Conjugation (-a instead of -d). 

All other forms might belong either to the 
Ist, or to the 2nd. Conjugation. 





A further irregularity occurs in the use of 
the 3rd. person singular used in myths. 
Two forms are found according to different 
speakers: tsikid:sé and tsdkis?i. 

Some people instead of using d- for a 
prefix, use ¢é-: té-s-is?-i, té-k-is?-i, etc. 

An exactly similar verb is found in Atsu- 
gewi: wd-y-iss-i. 


THE VERBAL NovuNs. 


(113) The verbal noun is extremely im- 
portant in Achumawi. Almost any object 
of daily life may be expressed in the form of 
a nominalized verb. An axe is a ‘“‘splitter” 
a house is a “dwelling’’, a post is ‘‘stand- 
ing up’, supernatural power is ‘“‘being 
sacred’, etc. 

The verbal nouns in Achumawi are of 
three types which we have called the Parti- 
ciple, the Agentive, and the Denominative. 


(114) The Participle. — In form, the 
Participle consists of either the “amplified” 
or the “normal’’ verb-stem, without any 
pronominal affix, followed by the inflectional 
end-vowel -i. 


dmm-t eating 
Gka-d-t cutting 
's-t hunting 
idwti-s-t shooting 
illi-dz-t dwelling 
upt-é going 


When adverbial suffixes are added to the 
primary verb radical, the whole complex 
is to be regarded as a single stem: 

dmmaswadz-t 
akdtwam-i 


always eating 
cutting in two 


o'sam-i hunting thither 
idWtisddang-i shooting downward hither 
upteé'l-t cattying away 


ili'dzasyam-i living with someone 


The most frequent use of the Participle is 
in conjunction with the verb ‘‘to be”, 
forming a sort of periphrastic present tense. 

upté tawt he is going 

dlild@ti tsit I am liking 


iwd'yaswadzi twit he is always grinding 
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The Participle is also used without any 
accompaniment of the verb “‘to be’, as a 
simple noun. It may be either the name of 
an object, or the name of the performer of 
the action. Examples: 


intllé'diw-t a wanderer (now used for ‘white 
man’’) 
dnwapim-i the man who beats the drum, or the 
action of beating the drum 
anahisdb-t an axe 


The Participle is often used in an adjectiv- 
ial sense. 


adzitindiw-t miktsan a ctawling baby 

sat wmatwém-i a folding knife 

Wma'daswadz-t ydliyi a lazy man (always 
sleeping) 


(115) The Agentive. — In form, the Agen- 
tive consists of either the “normal” or the 
“amplified” stem of the verb, followed by 
the inflectional end-vowel -i, and preceded 
by the prefix w-. 

Inasmuch as w- is one of the pronominal 
prefixes for the 3rd. person in the Indicative 
this and the Agentive are often indis- 
tinguishable. Usually however some method 
is used to make the distinction, e. g.: 


w-in@iw'p-i it is rotting (amplified stem) 
w-Pin'p-i a rotten thing (normal stem) 
w-indmas’dd-t he knows (amplified) 
w-i'mas’dd-i the one who knows (normal) 
w-ind'ts-é he is getting old (amplified) 
w-iydts-t old (normal) (see Sec. 25, p. 85) 
w-i'ma'dzddzdswadz-t he teaches (addition of 
adverbial suffix -aswdadz-) (use of normal stem) 
w-inimad'dzddz-t a teacher (amplified stem) 
w-indssidz-t he grabs (Vth. Conjugation) (ampli- 
fied) 
w-indssh a policeman (‘‘lopping off” of -dz- 
suffix, see Sec. 89, p. 107) (the going against 
the rule is here significant) 


Sometimes the w-...-i form of the Agen- 
tive is built around a noun-stem (instead of a 
verb-stem), in which case the Agentive 
might be called a verbalized noun rather than 
a nominalized verb, e. g. 


w-isa'd-i long-eared (applied especially to deer 
and mules), from isd¢ ear. 





Noticeably, all relationship terms may be 
found in that form. Thus: 
sister énién or w-éntin-wi 
grandfather apn or w-aptin-wi 
grandmother amin ot w-dmtin-wi 
etc. (see Sec. 5, p. 81). 

(116) The Denominative. — In form, the 
Denominative consists of the ‘normal’ 
(never the ‘‘amplified”) stem, preceded by 
the prefix d-, and followed by the inflectional 
end-vowel -i-. 

This form is exceedingly common. It is 
used to name either the action itself or some 
object associated with the action. 

d-dmm-i_ to eat 
d-i'ka-d-t to cut 
d-6's-i to hunt (or deer) 
d-idWti's-t to shoot (or a gun) 
d-illi'dz-i to dwell (or a house) 
d-upt-e to go 
d-uipimdz-i to stand (or a post) 
d-inthéw-t to be sacred (or supernatural power) 
d-typhd-dz-i a skirt 
etc. 

The Denominative is used regularly to 
express the Negative. The element ¢sé- 
(see Sec. 104, p. 112), is followed by the auxi- 
liary verb “to be” (see Sec. gI, p. 109), then 
follows the verb to be expressed negatively 
(in the Denominative form). 

tsé-stiwt d-dmm-i I don’t eat 

tsé-kuwt d-dmm-i you don’t eat 
tsé-yuvt d-dmm-i he doesn’t eat 
tsé-huwdditska d-dmm-i I don’t eat you 

(117) All three forms of the verbal noun 
are subject to the same suffixes as the true 
nouns. Examples: 

a. The Participle with the -wdla suffix 
(see Sec. 7, p. 82). 

Oho'm-i-wadlu a runner 

b. The’ Agentive with the Subjective -ga 
(see Sec. 9, p. 83). 
w-dnéhéwm-i-ga sé'ma'lani tsimmu having gone 

after power I killed a wolf (d-inthowm-i to go 
searching for power) 

c. The Denominative with the Locative 
-ddé (see Sec. 11, p. 83) 
yapté d-ehpa-dz-i-ddé he went to the swimming place 
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(118) The Denominative followed by -gu. — 
The suffix -gu% attached to the Denominative 
form, expresses purpose primarily. Through 
an extension of this meaning it comes to 
express futurity. 

Whether this suffix is -gu, -i-gu, or -igu, 
it is hard to determine. It all depends 
whether one regards it as attached directly to 
the stem of the verb, or to the stem followed 
by the inflection -?. 
itit d-dmm-i'gi tydniwi 

to-eat-for it is) 
sdlil@tt m?mu d-énn-i'gi I wish you would come 
home (I like your to-come-home-for) 
sahtuidzi as tsahém d-tss-i'g% I watered the horses 
(I filled water horse to-drink-for) 
6-d-iss-i'gh wéhé' liu tydnawt It is for the chief 
to say (see Sec. 112, p. 114) 


that’s my food (my 


Many names of objects are formed in that 
manner: 


d-apdstém-gu atrow-head (d-apdstim-i to point) 

d-dis?li'dzaswais-gi leggings (from d-dtsi?lt-dzds- 
wadz-i to wrap around the leg) 

d-upimdz-i'gui a post (d-upimdz-i to stand) 

d-@pim-gt a big drum (cf. d-dnwapi-m-i to 
beat the drum) 

d-dmmda@'twdm-gi a plate (d-dmmd‘twdm-i to feed) 

d-dwddzim-gi sd‘pi-la  ferry-boat (to-cross-for 
boat-by) 

d-tliswdl-g% the string used in the game of Indian 
hockey (d-iliswdl-i to play hockey) 


The Denominative followed by -i-gu% (or 
-gu) is used to express in a periphrastic 
way the Future of eventuality (as opposed 
to the Future of volition). This form is 
extremely common. 

It is always followed immediately by the 
“auxiliary”’ verb “‘to be’ (see Sec. 91, p. 109) 


d-émm-i'gu-siwdé I shall eat (to-eat-for-I-am) 

d-dmm-i-gu-kiwd you will eat 

d-amm-i-gu-yuwa he will eat 

d-amm-i'gu-huwdditska I shall eat you (to-eat- 
for-I-thee-am) 

d-dmm-i'gi-hiwit'md we shall all eat 


It is well at this point to compare the 
above forms with the more direct Future of 
eventuality expressed by means of the ad- 





verbial suffix -igudz- (see Sec. 62, I, pp. 94, 
109). 
s-G'm-igudz-i I shall eat 
k-dm-igidz-i you will eat 
y-'m-igtdz-t he will eat 
h-dmm-igtdz-i-tska I shall eat you 
h-dmm-ighdz-ti-mad we shall all eat 


(119) The Denominative followed by -d-mé. 
— The Denominative followed by -d-méi 
(suffixed directly to the stem), is the negative 
form of the Denominative followed by -i-gi. 


itt d-dmm-a'mé tydniwi that is not my food 
(my to-eat-for-not it is) 

salil@tit mi?mu d-énn-d’mé I wish you would not 
come back 

d-illi'dz-d'mé twit he does not want to stay 
(to-dwell-for-not he is) 

d-dlila@t-d-mé tuwi is they dont like anybody 
(to-like-for-not he is people) 

d-d'si-dz-d'mé tkit you know all about it (from 
d-a'si'dz-i to be ignorant) 

d-indlit-4-mé ydliy% a warrior (from d-indlit-i 
to fear) 


It is to be noted that the Denominative in 
-d'mé is always used to express the negative 
of the Participle. Examples: 


dmm-i isii t6*st I always eat deer (I am the eater 
of deer) 

d-imm-d'mé tsii té*si_ I never eat deer 

lap itdng-i qa isat flopping ears 

lap d-itdng-d'mé qa isdt erect ears 

itté-w-t thwt he minds (he is listening) 

d-itté'w-d'mé tuwi he never minds 

The Denominative of the verb “‘to be” in 

-d'mé is extremely frequent. 

mists d-tts-d-me tydniwi that is not meat (meat 
being-not it is) 

wehélu d-uts-a-mé tsit 
being-not I am) 


I am not the chief (chief 


There is however another method of 
expressing the idea of “not to be’. This is 
by the use of the ordinary negative ¢sé- 
followed by the verb in the Denominative. 
(see Sec. 116) 


I am _ not 
you are not 


tsé-suwi d-tts-i 
tsé-kuwi d-uts-i 


(not-I-am _ being) 


From this is derived the hypothetical: 
tsé-dutsi dutsi (not-to-be to be) 


“being not’ 
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Applied to any verb, this last construction 
would give, 


tsé-duisi d-itthim-i “‘not working” 


In fact this becomes in ordinary usage 
(and it is frequent) ; 


‘not to work” 


where the meaning is negative, although the 
negative particle itself has disappeared. 

From this last form is constructed the 
negative expression of the periphrastic 
future of eventuality [in -i-gu-sdwd, (see 
Sec. 118, p. 116)]. 


d-itili?m-i-dits-i'gi-siwd I shall not be working 


d-itilm-i-dutsi 


That is the only way to express the 
negative future of eventuality, since the form 
in -d-mé would necessitate the juxtaposition 
of the two contrary suffixes -d-mé and -i-gu 
(some such form as d-itild?m-d'me-i-gu-suwa ). 

The negative future of volition would of 
course be expressed by the Volitional Mode: 


tsé-malu d-itilm-i I won’t work! 


(120) The suffix -i:wd is found after the 
Denominative in certain expressions where 
one verbal action is the direct object of 
another verb. 
salil@tt qa d-amm-i'wa I like to eat 
isig?wa'lu d-udz-t'wa tésisyi Isay Iam a shaman 
d-dyitisumm-i'wa siyuwt I want to go along 
y-dl@t ite ydltyi d-éptél-twa they want to 

teturn with my husband 
itt wat d-uptél-i'wa yi'wi he wants to take my 
father along 

This suffix is not found either in Shasta or 
Atsugewi. 


(121) The Locative in -t. — The suffix -t 
added to the Denominative (without chang- 
ing the end-vowel), expresses habitual 


location. 

d-imm-i-t a restaurant, (eating-place) 

d-indhtsé'b-i-t the chopping-place 

d-isdgts-i-t a toilet, (urinating-place) 

d-inthow-i-t a sacred place 

d-illi'dz-i-t a camping place, (cf d-ilhi-dz-i 
a house) 

d-iss-i-t a saloon, (drinking place) 





d-isimdz-i-t 
d-ma-d-i-t 
d-imdqa'm-i-t 


a brothel, (fornicating place) 

a bed (sleeping place) 

a sweat-house (sweating-place) 
This suffix does not appear either in 

Shasta or Atsugewi. 


(122) It is interesting to compare the three 
cousin languages, Achumawi, Atsugewi, and 
Shasta, in regard to the treatment of the 
verbal noun. 

The orientation in Shasta is different from 
Achumawi. 

A comparison of the Atsugewi forms would 
be meaningless without entering into a 
discussion of the verb in that language. 
We may say however that in Atsugewi the 
nominalized forms of the verb are. primarily 
the same as in Achumawi. They are not 
however used so constantly. Neither are 
they as clear-cut as they are in Achumawi. 


V. ILLUSTRATIVE SENTENCES. 


The main body of the texts we have 
recorded will form a separate publication. 
The texts here presented are only a few 
excerpts by way of illustrating the structure 
of the language. 


Sentence I. 
paPmas' s-@to-g-i, s-dlil@t-i® d-inimd--wat 
soon I arrive I like to see 
6-165 § ga® is? 
all the people 


“T have just arrived. I want to see all 
the Indians.” 


1 Sec. 33, p. 87. 

* Sec, 83, p. 103; 43, p- 89. 

3 Sec. 78, no. 58, p, 100. 

4 Sec. 116, p. 115; 120,p. 117; 90, no. 31, p. 108; 
this is an exception to the rule enunciated in 
Sec. 89, p. 108. 

5 Sec. 20, p. 85. 

® Sec. 39, p. 88. 

7 Sec. 1, p. Sz. 
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Sentence 2. 
hike gam-yuwi? is 
over there many are people 


t-upt-é4; k-idilli-w-i-tska® 
go! they call you 


amga-widé 
that at 


“There are lots of Indians over there. 
Go there! They are calling for you.” 


Sentence 3. 
tdq-wadé s-adilli-w-u-ma 
what at they call me 
“Why are they calling me’? 


Sentence 4. 
w-aqo'l-indz-i-u? pal ® méhi-ga® 
they gamble reciprocally now all night 


“They are going to gamble all night”. 


Sentence 5. 
tsé-s-tw-09 d-i:masdd-i' d-igd-l-t:wa'? 
not I am knowing gambling 
“TI dont know how to gamble’’. 


Sentence 6. 
d-i-mas at-gu-kuwd'* hitdmdaktsa 
knowing for you are _—- very soon 


“You will learn pretty soon’’. 


4 Sec. 34, p. 87. 

2 Sec, 20, p. 85; 103, p. 112. 

3 Sec. 14, p. 84; 11, p. 83. 

* Sec. 92, p. I09. 

5 Sec. 78 no. 26, p. 99; 57, p. 93. 

® Sec. 112. 

7 Sec. 78 no. 20, p. 99; 68, p. 95; 62, p. 94. 

* Sec. -33,°p. 87. 

® Sec. 33, p. 87. 

10 Sec. 23, p. 85; 104, p. I12; 103, p. 112; 91, 
p. 109. 

11 Sec. 78 no. 8, p. 99; 116, p. 115. 

* Sec. 120, p. 127. 

8 Sec, 118, p. 116; 105 no. I, p. 112, 





Sentence 7. 


tsi sm-indapa? 
? you-me teach 


“Will you teach me’’? 


Sentence 8. 


d-idapadz-i-gu-hiwdditska® 
teaching for I am to you 


“I will teach you’. 


Sentence 9. 


tsi m-bwpsytdz-i4 ts st-indmas at-gidz-i® 
? ~=s- you think ? I shall learn 


“Do you think that I will learn’? 


Sentence Io. 
hay-t-udz-6® 
remember! 


duts-a'mé® —_tsit 
being not I am 


inilla-diw-t' 
wanderer 


tsi#® ; is 
Iam _ person 


‘Remember! I am a White man, I am not 
an Indian’’. 


Sentence II. 


akimisi®, gam-tuwit inillé-duw-t 
no matter! many is white man 
1 Sec. 36, p. 88. 


2 The normal stem of ‘‘to teach”’ is -idapa, the 
amplified stem -indapad. It belongs to the 5th. 
Conjugation. See Sec. 88, p. 107; 89, p. 107. 

* Sec. 10g, p.. 113;: 118, ‘p: 176. 

4 Sec. 90 no. 41, p. 108. 

§ “Sec, 62,. p...94. 

$ Sec. o%, p. 109. 

7 Sec. 114, p. 115; 78 no. 67, p. 100, 

* Sec. 97, p. I1%;, 1075)... F422. 

® Sec. 119, p. 116. 

10 See kim ‘‘nothing”’, Sec. 35, p. 88, 

11 Sec, 110, p. 113. 
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w-mi as’ad-; qam s-indmas dd-i inilla-diwi 
knower many I know’ white man 
w-tmasdd-i qa 
knower 


d-ig6:l-i 
the to gamble 

“It doesn’t matter. Plenty of white men 
know. I know lots of white men who know 
the game.” 


Sentence II. 

tus’i? d-é:s-i? tdgq-wadé dé-si taniwi'; 

good singing what at song is it? 
aphiy dési tmaniwi®  issi-u8 dé'si 


Paiute song is it? Pit River of song 
imanuwt 

is it? 

“That’s a good song. Is it Paiute or Pit 
River” ? 


Sentence 12. 
aphiy dési tydnuwi 
Paiute song it is 


Sentence 13. 


tsi-wustsi? m-dlil@t-i® 
? best do you like 


“Which do you like best’ ? 


Sentence 14. 
aphiy 
Paiute 


s-Glil@ t-i 
I like 


+ Sec: 17Ts5p, 235. 

* Sec. 20, p. 85. 

3 Sec. 76 no. 5, p. 98. 

‘ This is the correct form for an interrogation. 
See Sec. I10, p. 113. 

° This particular informant belonged by his 
father to the Itami group, and often confused 
dialectal variants. See Sec. 51, p. 91. 

® The Genitive of “person” is is-% (Sec. 10). 
issi-% is an aberrant form used especially to ex- 
press ‘‘Indian”’ (in an adjectivial sense) as opposed 
to “White man’’. It also means ‘‘Pit River Indian” 
as opposed to other tribes. 

7 Sec. 28, p. 86. 

® Sec. 78 no. 58, p. 100. 





Sentence I5. 


h-i-ni-ma-dz-i-n-i-tska* Alturas-wadé 
I saw you at Alturas 
hadzastél? pidu-wi8 
three years 


“I saw you at Alturas three years ago”. 


Sentence 16. 


h-@t0-g-i-n-i4 mPmis wmtéljén-wilél® 
you arrived your wife-with 


mem miktsan-wilél 
your baby-with 


“You came with your wife and your baby’”’. 


Sentence 17. 
amqd® dim® tiwi; wawd yuwi 
he indeed is big he is 


“That’s he. He has grown.” 


Sentence 18. 


mimu amtéljén m-a-n-ighdz-i 
your wife will she come? 


“Will your wife come” ? 


1 Sec. 90 no. 31, p. 108; 62, p. 94; 79, p. 100, 

2 Sec. 31, p. 86. 

3 Probably connected with -duw- ‘‘around”’, 
see Sec. 62, p. 94. 

* Sec. 83a, no. 3, p. 103. 

5 Sec. 15, p. 84. 

6 Sec. 6, p. 82; 13, p. 83. The term for “wife”’ 
is usually amitéudzan ‘“‘woman’’, when referring to 
one’s own wife, or to somebody’s who is not present. 
Otherwise, for politeness sake one says ‘‘your 
girl’, or your “hen” (lumé). 

T See: 6, ‘p: $2. 

® Sec. 14, p. 84. 

® Sec. 37, p. 88. 
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Sentence 109. 
d-i-mas ad-i 
knowing 


tsé-suwt 
I am not 


bammée-stwi? ; 
I dont know 
tsi-duwadz-ighdzi! 
what is she going to do 
“T dont know. I dont know what is she 
going to do.” 


Sentence 20. 


hamis taqé w-dtsildg-é' ts0tsd 
one again she has little 


“She has another baby” 


1 Sec. 22, p. 85. 

1 Sec. 106, p. 112. 

1 The verb ‘‘to have, possess’’ belongs in Conj. 
VI. normal stem -itst/ldg-, amplified -dwisildg , 
collapsed itsi’lég. See Sec. 60, p. 94. 





Sentence 21. 


a-Ptilwm-i* 
work 


gam 
much 


w-apsyudz-i 
she thinks 


d-tinn-i'n-i 
to come with 


“She thinks it is too much work to come 
with it.’ 


1 The verb ‘‘to work’’ belongs in the Ist. Con- 
jugation. Normal stem -?tili?m-, amplified 
-intdli'm-, collapsed -?tdli’m. It is slightly irre- 
gular: 1st. and 2nd. pers. pl. Indic. -#¢élim-mad, 
Ist. and 3rd. sing. and dual Volit. -?¢dlwma. 

1 See Sec. 92, p. 109. The adverbial suffix 
-in- is here a dialectal variation, corresponding to 
-t'l- (See Sec. 87, b, p. 106, not to be confused 
with -i-n-, the adverbial suffix for the distant 
past). 
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tide-k KARUK TEXTS. 
hinks By J. P. HarrIncrTon. 
come 
CONTENTS. PHONETIC KEY. 
BIND TUND s scree « « Fiiews «34h - 2 oo os Iai VOWELS. 
1. Two Amekyaram Sweathouse Sto- + - e 
inal ties. Told by Yd’s ...... iva 122 Ss 
ly irre- a. How Grizzly Bear Got His Ears se & ge ge 
im-md, UTIL Joos. 5h aud As hican gic 122 i yt bug os 
ma. b. How Buzzard Became Bald ... 125 
a 2. Panther and His Wives: Deer and CONSONANTS. 
ar Bluejay. Told by Imk*%dnva’*n .... 126 Laryngeal’ ? h 
distant Vatiant’ ending... 0... 655 60. 132 Velar £ 
3. Coyote Sneaks to Klamath Lakes, Dorsal k 
Floats to the Ocean and Makes Two Palatal y » 
River Bars at Orleans. Told by ee tone 6 6 ie om 
ImkYanva'n .........45. eee 135 Labial p fv *%m 
4. Turtle Old Man and the Pleiad Girls 
Told by Imk’dnva’n .........+-- 142 DIACRITICALS.? 
5. Coyote Starts for Klamath Lakes, Length 
Eats Roasted Grasshoppers, Floats Unmaiked> short 
Down River and Marries Two Girls -: long 
Told by Imk%dnva’m ............ 146 | Pitch 
6. Mourning Dove Young Man Gambles ’: high 
Away His Doodle Bug Grand- 's middle 
mother’s Dress. Told by Afri’ttc. ... 147 ‘toe 


7. How Fish were Transformed. Told “: final atonic, lower than 


WS VY Oies . oa04 & oc «sc cas +0 148 Level and falling tones 
8. Crow Woman and Her Neglectful Unmarked: short or level 
Husband. Told by Abner’s Mother 149 ~: high or middle falling 
9. The Man Who Ate His Salmon on of low falling 
the Sly. Told by Imk’anva'n..... 149 : low falling atonic 
10. Coyote Gives a War Dance at His Additional marks 
Home at Orleans Flat. Told by =: inlaut form of ” 
De EE eT LE eee 152 + inlaut form of ° 


11. Coyote Doctors a Girl, Hides in a -: inlaut form of * 
Hollow Tree and Paints Boys Who .: indicating detached pronunciation 
Become Birds. Told by Imk’anva’*n 155 of t.s and t.c. 

12. Coyote Falls through the Living- 
house Roofhole. Told by Afrt’tc... 159 3 

13. Coyote Marries His Daughter. Told 1 For a more elaborate explanation of these 
eS ee ee ne 159 | marks see my forthcoming Karuk grammar. 


: indicating vowel nasalization. 
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I. TWO AMEKYARAM SWEATHOUSE nivythelpretic, tcimt 

STORIES. particle) we are going out, (exhortative 

Told by Ya’s. nu’ dkkunvanve’éc.” Xds 

particle) we are going hunting.” Then 


a. HOW GRIZZLY BEAR GOT HIS 
EARS BURNT OFF. 


’Ukni: . 
(Word of unknown meaning used in starting 


’ Ata hdriva kun?d- 
a myth) (Inferential particle) long they 
ra'rahitihanik. 
were dwelling. 
Xds ’u;mkun va; vura kite 


And they thus (predicative particle) just 


kunkupittihantk pakunpakirt-hvdna tihanik, 
they used to do, singing 


pa’dvansas, pakunpakiri-hvdna:tihank, ’Ikri- 


the men, singing, in 
ripan?ikmahdtcra’¢m. 
the Amekyaram sweathouse. 
Xds vura *u;mkun hitiha;n 
And (predicative particle) they all the 
pakdzn kuntoyi-hmutihanik  Perk- 
time there went in the First 


wvaréyat, va; kumd’t’t pakun?u-hyananasti- 
People, thus because they were talking 
hanik, hit ‘ata 
over, how (inferential particle) 
pittihe’’c, Ya-s?dra. 

do, Humans. 


pakunku- 
they will 


Teavura pé-npay PirickYé-rim kd:n "ubiv- 
Then later Grizzly Bear there went 
ké-vdn’nik, pakun?uhyanana:tthi¢ak, 
in with them, where they were talking over, 
ads vuira "usm kunvt-ha 
and (predicative particle) him they disliked 


pakda;n ‘u'ti'm. 
when there he arrived. 
“Nu; 


teimt 


Xds kuntppé’er : 


Then they told him: “We (exhortative 





PirickYé-rim ‘uppi-p: “Na; punavd-rame'cata, 
Grizzly Bear said: “I am not going, 
na; ntpeanne’ec,”” Xds_ kunpi'p: 
I I will keep the house.” Then they said: 
“Terra.”  Markka kite ’uvo-nniparti’ ma?- 
“All right.” Back only he moved in 
ti-mite. Xds kuntppe’er: 
the back part of the house. Then they told 


“Tcimiman.” Xas 
him: ‘‘(Exhortative particle) indeed.”’ Then 


mémvannihite takun?trunna’®. Xds kdzn 
a little up slope they traveled. Then there 
xds kuntctisphina’¢, va; kdzn "d-pun 
then they talked, thus there on the ground 
kunivythicrihanik pakuntei-phina‘tihanik, kun- 
they sat down talking, they 
pekmahdtcra'm tanip- 
in the sweathouse we 


pip: “Fat kuma’vi 
said: ‘What for 


sd:mkit ?”’ 
left him ?”’ 


Teavura taxdnnahicite ké-viira kunparatén- 


Then afterawhile all they turned 
ma‘hpand’*.  Karivas kunpi'p: “Fest 

back. Then they said: ‘‘What 
kumd’vt pdvaz kdzn su? = ikeri’t ?” Viira 
for thus there inside heis?’” (Pre- 

takun? avy. 

dicative particle) they feared him. 

Tdma vira kunpavythuk 


Then (predicative particle) they went back 


ké-vita, «ds *tkmahdtera;m kunpavyi- 
all, then in the sweathouse they went 


hiv’rab, Kéarizas *tkmahdtera;m kun- | 
backin. Then in the sweathouse they 
pavythic. 
sat down. 
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He 
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Xds_ PirickYa-rim  ’uppi-p: “Hi taku- | ’uzm purette ’imftzr tuvte. Va; vira 
Then Grizzly Bear said: “How is it | it very hot it got. Thus (predicative 
kitpha’?” Xds yt66a tn kuntmmt ; st) Pi- 
thus ?”’ Then one (subjective particle) | particle) they were looking at him Grizzly 
kuntppé'er: “T'dniparatdnmarhpa’.” Xds | rickY4-#im.  Teavura tapd-npay pamiittizv 
they told him: ‘‘We turned back.” Then Bear. Then later his ears 
y0 = w’drihid. Xds ko-vira kunpa- | kinie  tatti-ppitcds, to-maurukivran 


one started to sing. Then ll they 


kunippeer : «“’'O-k "itevdn- 
they told him: “Hither a 
nihite,  tantiftcuy.” Ma-kka kite ‘uvdf- 
little, we are crowded.”” Back only he 


hirt;hvand’4, 
sang, 


nuvtertpart PirickY@-?im. Xds kuntppéer: 
shrugged Grizzly Bear. Then they told him: 


“’T-mum vura 
“You (interrogative) (predicative particle) 
pwipro-nnipike-cata ?” “Pihdta, na; 
you will not go out?” “No, I 
vira ‘ok ~— nikré dic.” 


(predicative particle) here I shall stay.” 
Xés (00 upptp: «'AGBi-k 
Then one said: ‘Cold 

tetmi nuptd-mméa-xat’.”” 

(exhortative particle) let’s scrape up the 


Xds ‘dhup kuntywnki?, 
coals.” Then wood they put on the fire, 


tuvi'e, 
it is already, 


‘tkmahatcram’dhup. Tcavura pad-npay *imft:r 
sweathouse wood. Then later hot 


turtc. Sui? kun?icauprim’va. 
itgot. Down they prostrated themselves. 
"Usm viva kite ’a? ukri; 


He (predicative particle) only up he sat 
ma?tt-mite Pirickvé-iim, 
in the back of the house Grizzly Bear, 


puxayvirakénatihara.  Teavura ké-viira kun- 


he did not move. Then all they 
pakirlzhvand; kikku’™m, Vira 
sang again. (Predicative particle) 





like already small ones, they melted down 


pamutti’'v,  to-mtardnku’*. Tcavura taxdn- 
his ears, he was sweltering. Then after 


nahicite tetmaxmdy "ta; 88ic 


patdprthak, 
a while all at once he lay down 


on the 


vura té-mtcaz, 
pavement, (predicative particle) he was hot, 


"Uma vira 
Just (predicative 


tapukunické-nnatthata. 
he could hardly move. 
va; kunpakirt-hvanatt *imfiraya’*k. 
particle) thus they were singing in the heat. 
Vira puktnicaxitihap 
(Predicative particle) it was like they did not 
het, takun?d-piin’ma 
heed how, they knew 
Tapwimtarané-mhitihara pamiitti’iv 
sweltered. They were invisible his ears 
po-pvornsip. Vira 
when he got up again. (predicative particle) 


tattii-ppitcas 
they were already little ones 


té-mkuhifuv. 
he was getting 


pamiutts’iv, 
his ears, 


‘ 
tomeurukivra;n pemfirammi’*k. Kédrixas 


they were melted with the heat. Then 
‘dkvu,nnupukanek. Kédrizas  ’tippdn’nik, 
he staggered out. Then he said, 


‘i - oe 


po'pittiOunanik : “Xdy fazt "th 
when he looked back: ‘‘May not more indeed 


vura va; 


na, ni0étth-mti’ 
(predicative particle) thus I hear 
pamikYunpdkkuhi; na; pivar, nantva;zhara 


Xi . 
your song; me not thus is for me 
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pamik”unpdkkuri”””, Pirick*a-rim va; 
your song.” Grizzly Bear thus 
ipd-n’nik: “Xdy fazt "tk vira 


he said: ‘May not more indeed (predicative 
va; na; nibitti:mti pamik*unpdkkuri, 
particle)thusI I hear your song. 
Na; tdni’ahw’.”” Xds ‘uk- 
I I am already traveling.’ Then he 
fickravnik "ikkYurd’*k, ’Uzm viira 
climbed the ridge. He (predicative par- 
kunstissé-ntihanik = kiri hick 
ticle) they had been thinking may somewhere 


uiem, vura kunvi:hanik. 
he goto, (predicative particle) they disliked 
him. 
Xds “uzm vura va; pbrk- 


Then he (predicative particle) thus when 
fwkré:nik pirickYa&-rim = "updrilterihanik. 
he climbed grizzly bear he was transformed 

Viri payvdhizm vura 
into. And now (predicative particle) 
kari vdr uthiti "Ikriripanpdk- 
at this time still he dislikes Amekyaram 
kuti. 
Sweathouse songs. 
kurt-hvdha-k 


Pa’éra;r tupa- 
When a person sings 
*Tkriripanpakkuri 
Amekyaram Sweathouse songs 
mdrukninay va; rds vir 
up slope anywhere thus then (predicative 


Okvivpti’, pdyvdhi-m vd-kipitti’. 

particle) herunsaway, now he does it. 
Kari vari vira 

At this time still (predicative particle) 


vura 
Thus (predicative 


vor’d-yti papdkkuri, Va; 

he fears those songs. 

pdyvdhizm 
now 


‘uOvu'yti §—ptrick*a-rim- 
particle) it is called grizzly bear 
1 These words are medicine, and are said while 


one pounds on a dry tree when surprised by a 
grizzly bear, to drive him away. 





Pdhassurar, Pe krtripanpékkuti.* 
driver-away, those Amekyaram Sweathouse 
songs. 
TRANSLATION. 


Ukni. They were living [there]. 

And they used to sing, the menfolks, used 
to sing in Amekyaram? sweathouse. The 
Ikxareyavs* went in there all the time, since 
they were talking over what Human was 
going to do. 

Then later on Grizzly Bear went in there 
with them, when they were talking [it] over, 
and they did not like it when he arrived. 

Then they told him: ‘We are going out, 
we are going hunting.” Then Grizzly Bear 
said: ‘I am not going, I will keep the house.” 
Then they said: ‘‘Ail right.”” He [Grizzly 
Bear] only moved back against the wall in 
the matimiic.4 Then they told him: “Do 
your own way.” Then they traveled up slope 
a little ways. And there they talked, and 
there they all sat down on the ground talk- 
ing, they said: “What did we leave him 
there for in the sweathouse ?”’ 

Then after a while they all turned back, 
they said: ““What is he in there for ?’’ It was 
that they feared him. 

Then all got back down, and went back 
into the sweathouse. Then all sat down in 
the sweathouse. Then Grizzly Bear said: 
“What is the trouble?” Then one of them 
told him: ‘‘We have turned back.’”’ Then 
one started to sing. Then all sang. They 
told him: ‘‘Come a little this way, we are 
crowded.’”’ Grizzly Bear only shrugged back. 
Then they told him: “Aren’t you going to go 
out ?”’ — “No, I’m going to stay here.” 


1 Meaning: songs of "Jkririppan, name of the 
Amekyaram sweathouse. 

2 The rancheria on the NW. side of the Klamath 
river at Yutimin Falls. 

3 The First People, the people of mythic 
times. 

4 The section of the floor of the sweathouse 
opposite the roof hatchway. 
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Then one said: “It is getting cold, let’s 
scrape up the coals.” Then they put wood 
on the fire, sweathouse-wood. Then after a 
while it got hot. They all got down face on 
the floor. Grizzly Bear alone was sitting 
up in the matimitc, he never moved. Then 
they were all singing again. Then it got 
awfully hot. They kept looking at Grizzly 
Bear. Then after a while his ears seemed to 
be small, his ears melted down, he was 
sweltering. Then after a while all at once 
he lay down on the pavement, it was like he 
couldn’t move. Just the same they kept on 
singing in the heat. They paid no attention 
to him, they knew that he was getting 
sweltered. His ears were invisible when he 
got up again. They were little, his ears, they 
were melted with the heat. Then he stag- 
gered out. Then he said looking back: ‘‘I must 
never hear your song any more; your song 
will not do for me.” Grizzly Bear said it: 
“I must never hear your song any more. 
I am going to travel.” Then he climbed 
up slope. They had been wishing for him to 
go off, for they disliked him. 

And when he climbed up slope he was 
metamorphosed into the grizzly bear. He 
still dislikes those songs now. Whenever a 
person sings Amekyaram sweathouse songs 
in mountain places anywhere, he runs away, 
he does so now. He still fears those songs. 
It is still called grizzly-bear drive-away- 
medicine, those Amekyaram sweathouse 
songs. 


b. HOW BUZZARD BECAME BALD. 


Vari va; mw iffub Pirick*a@-rim 


ta’tp 
Then thus after 


Grizzly Bear already 


um kuikkuzm kari va; kun- 


again then thus they 


mdruk, 
he was up slope, 


hitpha-nik Pe kaxaré-yaé, 
did that way the First People, 


’Ateviizn cdkka:n kunvdObén'nik. “'I;m vira 


"Atipimamva;n 
Buzzard 


| ok “ipdfyuk, *izm k¥dru 











tn u- 
dicative particle) (subjective particle) you 
né-k’dre-cara ?” 
will not kill me?” 


"Atipimdmva;n ’Ateviizn 
Buzzard Hookbill 
‘uipe-ranik. Xds ’Atevizn ‘uppip: “Na; 
he told him. Then Hookbill said: sa 
tn pukint-k¥dré-cdta, va; 
(subjective particle) shall not kill you, thus 
vura pay k¥dmahite nu- 
(predicative particle) this little I shall 
Xds ue tcip ads 


Then he picked him up then 


ntece’ec,”” 
do to you.” 
pamuxva’é 
his head, 
"ukim- 
his hair he burned 
Xds "im 
Then outdoors 


‘ahiramak 
in the fireplace 


‘dywnkurt 
he held in 
"Atevii:n ’Atipimdmva;zn muava: 
Hookbill Buzzard 
firtra ith. 
it off. 
kanik. 


"utdtcyinnupi- 
he threw it: 
Xds "upperanik, "Atevizn tn 

Then he told him, Hookbill (sub- 
“«“ Xdy 

“May not 


kuntppeé-rantk : 
he told him: 
vira Ok 


(predicative particle) here 


jective particle) 
fait "tk 

more indeed 
“tpdfyuk, "izm vura pu’dk 
youcome, you (predicative particle) not here 


virayvutihe-cata.” 
you will go around.” 


Virt taxdnnahicite ké-vira kuntkmuem 
Then aftera while all they pitched on 
"Ateviizn, ’Atipimdmva;n kunko'him- 
him Hookbill, Buzzard __ they felt sorry 
mate’va. Xds_ — kuntppeer: =’ I zm k*dru 
for him. Then they told him: ‘You also 
vura ady fat th 


(predicative particle) may not more indeed 


vura 
here you come, you also (predicative particle) 
ikrévieara”’, 


pu'ok Ateviizn kunippé’er. 


Hookbill together they fought. You (pre- | not here you will stay.” Hookbill they told 


9 
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Xds "Atevizn ‘uppip: “Vaz  vira 
him. Then Hookbill he said: ‘Thus (pre- 
ok  kunpakirihvitihe;c 
dicative particle) here they will be singing yet 
pu o-khara.”’ 
if even I am not here.” 
wdhornik, 
Hookbill he traveled. 
va; kari k¥d:n kunpaki- 
dicative particle) thus still there they are 


nanipdkkumi, xd;t na; 
my song, 
’"Usm vira 


He (pre- 


Kérizas ’ Ateviizn 


Then 


’ Atevit'n. 


Hookbill. 


re hvirti 
singing it 


pamupdkkuri 
his song 


b. HOW BUZZARD BECAME BALD. 


Then after Grizzly Bear was already up 
the hill, again the Ikxareyavs did it, Buzzard 
and Hookbill had a fight. “You are not 
going to kill me?” said Buzzard to Hookbill. 
Then Hookbill said: “I am not going to kill 
you, this is all that I’m going to do to you.” 
And he picked him up and held his head in 
the fire place, Hookbill burnt Buzzard’s hair 
off. Then he threw him outdoors. And 
Hookbill told him: ““You must never come 
around again, you are not going to come 
around here.” . 

Then they all pitched on to Hookbill, they 
felt sorry for Buzzard. And they told him: 
“You yourself must not come around here, 
you too are not going to stay here,’’ they told 
Hookbill. Then Hookbill said: “They wiil be 
singing my song, no matter if Iam not here.”’ 

Then Hookbill travelled. They are still 
singing Hookbill’s song there [in the Amekya- 
ram sweathouse]. 


2. PANTHER AND HIS WIVES: DEER 
AND BLUEJAY. 
Told by ’Imk/anva'*n. 
"Ukni>. "Ata hdriva 
Ukni. (Inferential particle) long 
Péra-rahitihanrk. 
were dwelling. 


kun- 
they 





T ca- 
his wives were. Then 


Yup6ikkirar ’daxak muhro-hashanik. 
Panther two 
pa npay tapuydv kupd’t;n- 
after a while already not good they were 
nahitihap. Takun?tavi'phitr’. Xds yl66a 
getting along. They were angry. Then one 
to-kri; ivt6- 
outside she was staying in front 


vura 


pamuhrovha ‘tkk¥am 
his wife 
varyk¥am takun?in muyén- 
of the house she was staying with her little 
Kikku;m 
Again 


paxvihite xdkka’*n. 
girl together. 


"imyd:n 

tomorrow 
"dkra mt’. 

she was pounding. 


Kéru ’uzm “innd:k ’usm 
And she inside she 
kdru ukra-mti yt06a pa- 
also she was pounding the other one his 

Xds té-ppeer, 
Then she told her, her child 
pakévrirked tovppéer: “Teimi té-kkihan 
the mother she told her: “Just go and give 


muhrorha. 
wife. 


pamu’arama 


axuen pami'dkka’.”” 
acorn soup to your father.” 


tkk¥am 


Xds po"i~pma 

Then when she 

payénipaxvihite, ads 

got back outside the little girl, then 
‘uppip: “Pa’astktdva;n ‘ip ‘tn 

she said: ‘“That woman already (subjective 

na'dvxra;t paxren'n, 

particle) she took it away from her, the acorn 
"Ip uppat: ‘’Uxinné’.’ 

soup. Already she said: ‘It does not taste 

Mé-kka Vip — tiyvaryripat.” Xs 

good.’ Back already she spilled it.” Then 

uppi'p : oh. Xds kikkuzm ?im%azn 

she said: “Yes.” Then again tomorrow 

to-kras. Karu *uzm “innark ’uzm karu 

she pounded. And she inside she also 

uikra-mtd yt06a pamuhroha. 

she was pounding the other one his wife. 


Xds "uxcus: “TikYanimissan 


Then she thought: “‘Let me go and see her 
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pokramti’, ‘tf usm ’amdyav razm kizk ‘wtpmaha’*k. Karuma 
when she is pounding, how she it tastes good | sweathouse thither he went back. But 
pamicru'n,” Xds "ummu'sti’" "usm ‘tro-hé-er’ip, Kiikkuzm ?im¥dzn 


her acorn soup.” 


"tkkYam ‘utnt pnihti’. T cimaxmay 


[toward] outside she peeped. Then all at 


Then she was looking, 


hi twin, ‘axmdy —-“ievtrikkYan 
once how it was, all at once on the elbow 


Ther? 


O'iruvd'nndmnihva pasa- 
she hit herself. It ran out so the 
kanik¥6-ré kpat. Xds ‘uvavus: “Na; 
elbow bone marrow. Then she thought: ‘“‘I 


‘uptk*yuva’en, 


haru vura va, nikYuphé'ec,” 
also (predicative particle) thus I shall do the 
same.” 
Xds “iennak "uprvonfurik. Ta ittam 
Then inside she went back in. Then 
‘utkahe;n pamitra’e, "Azx kin ‘u’trih- 
she hit her arm. Blood just it ran 
ram’ nt. Vira vo-kra:mti’. 


out. (Predicative particle) she was pounding 
Teavura kukkuzm 

Then 
yénipaxvihite pamu’dkka’. 
little girl to her father. 


to-tékk*thar —pa- 


thus. again she went to give the 


Mé-kva tw driheip 
Then she 

makka téyvayripa™,  to-ppi'p: 
jumped up back she spilled it, she said: 


©? xinné’e,” Kéaruma ’uzm 


pa- 
“It does not taste good.”” But she when 
tkedramha va; tuptpattar pa'é-puy- 


night came thus she spooned it up what she 

vérerthai.' Hinupa ’uzm va; kdzn mim- 

had spilled. It was she thus there back 

mazm 'astppdraa LOB». 

of her into a big bowl basket she put it. 
Paté-kxdramha va; to"ppat, 

When night came thus she spooned it up, 


ékmahdate- 
to the 


pamu’dvan pat 
when her husband when already 
9* 





she she was the best wife. Again tomorrow 
to-krav. Karu ’uzminnék — torkrad. 
she pounded. And she inside she pounded. 
Xds kikkuzm toté-kk“thar 

Then again she went to give it to him 
Riikkuzm 
Again 


pamuw’ dkka pacxi'n. 
to her father the acorn soup. 
tu’driheip: « ’*Uvxinne’e.” 
she jumped up: “It does not taste good”’. 
Xds_— pa’i’kk¥am 
Then right outside 
Xds *u’ e001 
Then she told 
“Makka to-yvd-yrippa 
“Back she spilled it 
parai:n pa’asiktdva’@n. <‘’Uxinné’e.’ 
the acorn soup the woman. ‘It does not taste 


Miakka té-yva-yrippa’. 
Back she spilled it. 
"witpma _ payéniparvihite. 

she got back the little girl. 

pamitta’t uppi'p: 
her mother, she said: 


Purdy vura "uxm 
good.’ Indeed not (predicative particle) he 
pattatthara ~—panant’ékka 
spooned it my father 


Xds to-ppi'p: 


paxexiin.”” 
the acorn soup.”’ 
“Immustihere ik. 
Then she said: “You must watch him. 

Tcatik vura ntky 
indeed. Indeed (predicative particle) indeed 
"updtte’ec. 

he will spoon it. 

Kikku;m ’im%d:n té-krat. Xds: 

Again tomorrow she pounded. Then: 
“Tetm ite kkYthan pam’ ikka’,”” 
“Just you go and give it to him your father.”’ 
Xds 


"uvornfuruk. Kiikkuzm tedvira tci- 


Then she wentin. Again then all at 
maxmdy ~wdriheip  pa’asiktéva’*n, Xds 
once she jumped up the woman. Then 
pa’dvansa ’uzm kdér = ’wdriheip. ’Uppip: 


the man he also he jumped up. He said: 
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“Payém na; ni’daxardic,” *A-pun Xds “tnna-k "upronfuriik pamw’ déan, 
“Now I Ishalltakeit.’”’ Onthe ground Then inside he went backin her husband. 
’updttcic = pamuhroha’. Xds ’uppi'p: | Viri va; kunkt*pha’, pakunpthmdra- 

he threw down his wife. Then he said: | Then thus they didthat way, ran out 
«ff, f sxdra ’izm pdtee;te te-pat.” rupuk pe-kyé-pux, pornuruniruha’, 


“How long you alone you already spooned 


Xds payé-niparvihite "upvo-nnupuk. 
it.” Then the little girl she went back out. 


Xds  pamiitta;t u’é-00’. Xds ’uppip: 

Then her mother shetold her. And shesaid: 
“<T'>-ppat. To-ppat 

“He already spooned it. He already 
paxcin. Té-ykar 


spooned it the acorn soup. He licked her 
Xds "uppi'p: “ "E, va; 
Then she said: ‘Yes, thus 
tayad. "T+, yds8 telmi nupiyd-rame’ec. 
itis good. Oh, now just we shall go home. 
Mantk té-ppat paxxin.”’ 
Indeed he already spooned it up the acorn 
soup.” 


pamuhro-ha’.” 


his wife.” 


Xds vim%dé:n = posupparhad —kedru ’uzm 

Then tomorrow when it got day also she 
yt66a 

the other one 


pamuhro ha 
his wife 


té-pvd Fam, 
she went home, 
Xds 


’aywd'te té-avt-pha’. "u;mkun kéru 


because she got mad. Then they also 
kunpiya-?am. Tupptppasip pam’ a- 
they went home. She took along her child. 


ram’ma. Kédriais upptsp pa’asiktdva’*n: 

Then she said the woman: 

“Ké-vira nipponve;c papu-ffitc, perk- 

“All Ishalltake along thedeer, the 
yepur kdru vura 


dried deer skins also (predicative particle) 


nippo-nve’ec,”?+ 
I shall take them along.”’ 


1 The dried deer skins are referred to both by 
papu-ffite, and by pekyépur. 





the dried deer skins, making a whin- 
pakunpt-p: “Hu hu hu hu hu hu 


nying noise, saying: ‘Hu hu hu hu hu hu 
hu hu.” ’Uxaus: “ Hit-tva vira 
hu hu.” “He thought: “How thus (pred- 


takun??’in,”’ 
icative particle) they are already.”’ 
Xds potrdrdy’'va, kd-vira takunpdv- 
Then he looked around, all they had 


ytheip pékyé-puc. Ka;n 
already gone the dried deer skins. There 


paynanu’ dvahkam 
the sky 


’ Avkamti-mite 


Ahead 
T cd- 


ads 
then 


kunpthméraramni 
they ran back 

’w atcipya-khitihi¢ak. 
to the place it has its center. 
wu’ cho; th payé-nipaxvihite. 

she was going along the little girl, Then 
tapa-npay Yuipteuikkindndte  vura 
after a while Little Panther (pred- 

to-watirr. Vira 
icative particle) he was hungry. (Predicative 


vura 


toyruhri vita, 
he was lying down (predicative 
tubdkka-riha Yupteukkinanate. 
particle), he was starving Little Panther. 


particle) 


Yupteikkinanate mittca;s awdkka;n 
Little Panther his younger brother together 

kun?ézn *Akvi-ccite.  Xas 
he was staying with him Wildcat. Then 
"usm vura hittha;n wake 
he (predicative particle) all the time he 
kunvut?’, Yupteikkindndte  miittca’4s. 
was hunting, Little Panther his younger 

vura 

(predicative 


Yupteuikkinanate ’uzm 


brother. Little Panther he 
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mu’ déan, 
1usband. 
pthmdra- 

n out 
wnuruha’, 
a whin- 
hu hu hu 
hu hu hu 
vura 


is (pred- 


‘akunpdv- 
they had 
Kéa:n 
. There 
? dvahkam 
sky 
camtt-mite 
\head 
tc. Ted- 
Then 


te vura 
er (pred- 
Vira 

‘edicative 
vuTa, 

redicative 
tkindnate. 
Panther. 
awdkka;n 
- together 
ttc.  Xas 
t. Then 
n “wake 
ime he 
mittea’s, 
$ younger 
vura 

redicative 
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tapuvd'nsiprivtihara. kunimbdttakt?’. Viri 
particle) he could not stand up already. | daughter they are making her lucky. Then 
Xds ’i0G:n kumastippa puxay vura vd" kupittr, pakuntd-toarayvuti 


Then one day  notindeed (predicative 


*tppakara =’ Akvt-ecite. Kiimate;te 

particle) he came home Wildcat. In the 

purafdita’k. ’ Ukvé-e 

evening he did not show up. He stayed 

vifa. Vira 

[out] all night (predicative particle). (pred- 
tubdkka-rtha 

he could not stand up 

va; kumékeurar Yupteikkinanate. 

already thus that evening Little Panther. 

Pamunhé ttikar va, tdpazn  tdé-ptdm- 

His sizzling bowstring thus even he already 


icative particle) 


adhvara’4. Tcavura  kiumate;te 
put itinto hismouth. Then intheevening 
pokedramha ’aamdy dawak 
when night came all at once there was a noise 
"tum d? kukamite. ’ Aamdy *daxup 
back of the house. All at once a skinfull of 
"upd Oripre’. Prixdy vira 
deermeat he put through. Not indeed (pred- 
vé-nsiprivithara Yupteik- 
icative particle) he could get up Little 
kindhate. Xds ’upptp: “I, — tanibvire, 
Panther. Then he said: ‘‘Oh, I am bringing 
mt arama tuyé-ripha’ , 
ithome, your daughter is having her monthly, 
kd:n = avs kun? thuktr . 
there then they are having a flower dance. 
Vura takunimfippicnihdyd tcha . 
(predicative particle) they are all coming. 


Tw thukarahéka:mha 
It is a big flower dance 


paynanw dvahkam 
the sky 

va’ avar- 

scarlet 


'w ateipyakhititthtrak 
at the place it has its center’s 


furax?ikmahdtcra’*m, Ké:n xdés mt?arama 
ted-clay sweathouse. There then your 





it is being done that way, they are hooking 


pavt-heiunw ippanttemii’ “k. Virt 
her around with the tips of their horns. Then 
va; "tp kanaissé- rat pu-ffite, pa- 
thus already they thought me a deer, when 
nuixtevhind, tr’ . 


Patt-ppitcacite 
we were playing together. 


Those little 
-tkmahatcram? dvahkam vura 

children on top of the sweathouse (pred- 
tta’4y, paxxi'te, 
they were many, the 
kunimiski-nvand;tt —pakun?thuk- 

children, they were looking inside at the 
vand,; tr’. Vira usm 
flower dance. (Predicative particle) it 
ya'mmahukate teimi 
it is easy 


icative particle) 


nuppeOki’, pacairte. 
just wetakeheraway, that 
Kédrivas  °uppi'p: 


girl [your daughter]. Then he [Panther] 


“Teeém.” Yupteikkindnate pa’ ipa 
said: ‘‘All right”. Little Panther when 
tw’ dvat papuffitc, yav tupipmahé-n- 


hehadeatenit the deer, good he felt. 


ko’ on. Tuptpptharapa’. Xds 


He had bones in him already. Then 


\ 


tclm’ mi. 
just.” 


“Teora 


ké-vira  kunippeer: 
all they told him: ‘‘Let’s go 
Kéwira Pékxaré-yav kunippe er : 

All the Ikxareyavs they told him: 
“Tora 


“Let’s go 


Tetmi nupe-Oké’en.” 

Let’s take her away.” 
Ta ittam kunivyvhetpreh?en. Xds 
Then they went. Then there 

kuntoyvhma. Yi, vira kun- 


they arrived. Far (predicative particle) they 


ter_m’ mt. 
just. 


kan 


Biti-meip 
heard her 


popakurt- hot?’ , 
singing, 


*Ipataké-vrv’tk, 
Deer Woman 
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po pakurt hvut?’, viri va; po'pa- Ta tttam vo'kuphé’en, va; — kin 
when she was singing, then thus when she Then he did that way, thus there 


kurthvuti’ : 
was singing: 


SONG OF THE OLD DEER WOMAN. 


“ Ho° 6 ind ho’ ind: 1 
Mbox mo ox 
Behold there is a smell of behold there is a 
Yupteukkinanate ta’ ook, 


smell of Little Panther 


“Hoo *und* 


already here. 
ind: 22 

Xds kunippe-r Yupteukkinanate : 

Then they told him Little Panther: 
«? Tkrt-erthé;cik 

“You sit down on 


*tkeapikyana ippanite’’. 


top of the ikcappikYar 


Yakin va; kunkixpittr’ , 
post.”” Behold thus they do that way, 
vdnnahivite vura to'Oa-ntakic 


for a while (predicative particle) she lies 


*tkeapikana tppanite, pakunta'tva- 
on top of the ikcappik’ar post, while they are 


rayvuti . 
hooking her around. 
Kukku;zm yO kina 
Again another [song] however 
tw’ arthic pakévrivkew : 


she started to sing the mother: 


SONG OF THE OLD DEER WOMAN. 


© Tyt yi yt-yi yt yi yd 


Yupteukkindnate more 
Little Panther behold there is a smell of 
ta’d’°k. 


already here. 
Mw arama to:ppe aru. 
His daughter he is coming to carry her away. 
*Lyt yt yi yt yi yt yd? 


1 No meaning to these words. 





"ukrterthe zn tkeaptkYana tppantte. 
he sat down on top of the ikcappikYar post. 
’L-fiti taxdnnahicite vax vura 
Sure enough in a little while thus (pre- 
kuntatramni pa- 
dicative particle) they tossed her into his 
mitrippan. 
hands. 
Ta ittam kunpiruravahe’en. 
Then they started back. They took away 
paraizte, payéripdavu’. 
the girl, the menstrual girl. 


Takunpé-Oki 


Viri taxdnnahicite pakunpthmdrarupuk 

Then in a little while they ran back out 
pappi-ffite pamukun? avaxfurax?ikmahdte- 
the deer from their scarlet red-clay 
ra‘m’ mak, pakun?d-pun’ma: “Ta- 
sweathouse, when they knew: “They 
kinpé06e’ep.”’ Kiinie 
have taken her away from us.” It was 


‘uppi'p: “Hi hu hu hu hu hu hu hu,” 
like it went: ‘Hu hu hu hu hu hu hu hu,” 
pakunpthmdrarupuk. Piva kunie 
when they ran back out. Nothing it was 

tima ’ok 
like already here 


Bivbanén?a:teip 
to the middle of the 


kunpthmdraram’ ni. Piya = ?uzm 
world they ran back. Behold he 
vd'kupha-nik Yupbikkitar, vokupha'n’- 
thus he did Little Panther, thus he did, 
nik, ’ork Bivbanén?a:teip "upon- 


here the middle of the world he brought 


vdramnihanik. Kunpéteip vura 
them backin. They carried her (predicative 


pa ifaprttite. Vira 
particle) that menstrual girl. (Predicative 
pw dho'tthara. Vira 


particle) she could not walk. (Predicative 





away 


rupuk 
*k out 
rahate- 
d-clay 
“Ta- 
“They 
Kiinie 
It was 
u hu,” 
u hu,” 
kunte 
it was 
r?a'terp 
of the 
usm 
he 
ipharn’- 
he did, 
upon- 
orought 
YUP A 
licative 
ura 
dicative 
Vira 
dicative 
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kun?éOtihanik. Yi Kupdnnakanakana.! 
particle) they were carrying her. A different Kupannakanakana. 
ktina in takun- T'cé-mya;te th vur 
one in turn (subjective particle) they Quick indeed (predicative particle) 
terprr’. Yo kuna Teya't® "imet'nna bie. 
were carrying her. Toadifferent one inturn | Spring Salmon you shine hither up river. 
takun? iktiz, pa dvkam va; kuna Nanivdssi vura ve'kYiniyd te. 
they tossed her, the ones ahead thus inturn | My back (predicative particle) it is straight 
"tn takun’éteipri’. Teé-mya;te tk vura 
(subjective particle) they were carrying her. | thus Quick indeed (predicative particle) 
’ [6é-mpa; vura pa- | ’Atdyteikkinate® '? uenniprave’ec. 
Allalong the road (predicative particle) they | Spring Cacomite you grow up. 


kunpikrti:ntihva:pprOviti Pé-kxaré-yav 

were waiting for each other the Ikxareyav 
va; kunktipha:n’ nik. YO 

thus they were doing that way. A different 

kuna "i'n takun?é-- 

one in turn (subjective particle) they were 

tcipri’. Yi06a kikku;m tdkiinma kdzn 

carryingher. One again theysaw there 
ukrittnt? , va; kuna "in 

he was waiting, thus in turn (subjective 
takun?éteipri’ . 

particle) they were carrying her. 


Tcdviira ’dk 
Then here 
Bivbané-n?a-teip kunpthmdraram- 

to the middle of the world they ran back in, 
nihanik, va; vura kun?é-6tr’. 
thus (predicative particle) they 

'Tffu0 ads kunpihmdraramni- 

carried her. Behind then they ran back in 
hantk Peak Wiv- 
Here to the 
banén?atelp pakunpihmdraram- 
middle of the world when they had run 
nihantk,  wds 
back in, 


Pa ipatekxaré-yas. 
the Deer Ikxareyavs. 


taxdnnahicite pucffite xds 
then after a little as deer then 
kun? iruvé het-prinanik. 

they stood. 





Va; kum@’?t pemusakké-m 


Thus because it does not look good 
pamimya;t Yupteikkindnate, pa’ ahiram 
his body hair Little Panther, in the fire- 


’amtdprizk ?ubd-nkirihvanik papikvd- 
place ash place he lay down in story 
hahiiak, Yakin ?uzsm = axdzs 
times. 


bakd-rihantk. 
Behold he almost he was starving. 


1 A myth regularly ends with the resonant 
syllables kupdnnakanakana, which come out 
almost like the tolling of a bell. After it a short 
prayer, suitable to the winter period of story 
telling, is usually added. This expresses wish for 
early salmon and Indian potatoes. If one does not 
finish telling or repeating a myth, there is an old 
saying that his back will be crooked; mivdss tk”u'n- 
hé&c, ‘‘your back will be crooked”. Nanivdssi 
virav ek¥inaya “te, ‘my back is straight”, means 
that the teller has been punctilious in telling 
myths. 

2 King Salmon, locally called Spring Salmon, 
Oncorrhynchus tschawytscha. 

3” Atdytcikkinatc, aname given to the Cacomite, 
Brodiaea capitata Benth., when the top is only 
about 3” above the ground. The entire plant is 
gathered at this stage early in April and is bakedin 
the ashes wrapped with Blue-bell or other leaves 
and is eaten by the hungry Indians. After the 
Cacomites pass this stage they are not molested 
until they get mature in midsummer, when they 
are called tayi'8. A swampy place where tay7'6 is 
found is designated at either stage of growth by 
the special name ’icrddic, 
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Karu pamtpvu;zy 
And his tail 

rantk, Yupbikkirar pamipvuzy "tpdnni-te 
off, Little Panther his tail at the tip 


"umvt't.curanik, ptkvdhahirak ’timvirt.cu- 


"ipanntte *umpa'ksu- 
at the tip it got burned 


it got burned off, in story times it got 
rank. 
burned off. 
VARIANT ENDING. 
Ka-kkum ’iv'mkin yi kunkupa’ d-pin- 


Some they different they know it. 


mahit?. Kdékkum va; kunipitt’? Yupteik- 

Some thus they say Little 
kinanate °wdharamanik pamihro-ha  Paka- 
Panther hefollowedher his wife Bluejay. 


tcaké-teite. Xds YuruikOu;f ads ’updhari6- 
Then at Bluff Creek then he caught 

Bunanik. Xas 

up with her. Then it was 


po-mmahavrik 
when she saw 
Ta ittam ?warihk’ara- 
Then she jumped 
he-n YurikOw4f. Taittam ’tipfa-Orinahe’en. 
into Bluff Creek. Then she waded across. 


pamw déan. 
coming her husband. 


Xds -uihyiv pew dvansa’, *uppi p: 
Then he hollered the man, he said: 
«© Ansdfrizk va'dra miydffus tu’ a‘sha’.”” 


“Weitchpec person yourdress it is getting 


Xds 'w thivrik pamw dian, 
wet.’’ Then she answered him her husband, 
a2as 'uppip: “Tasakdnavaksa’*.” Vira 
then she said: ‘“Tasakanavaksa.” (Pred- 


va; kar wdharamut?. 
icative particle) thus still he was following 
“Hi-yi 
“Why 
Xds pa dvansa 
Then the man 


Xds_ tedviira 
her. Then then 


na charamuti’ ?’ 
- he is following me?” 


to-evipha : 
she was mad: 


’uhydrihic. °Uzm vura ticki 


stopped. She (predicative particle) fast 





tw’ dhu;, pea asiktdva’*n, Katcaka-teite. 
she was walking thewoman,  Bluejay. 


Katcaké:tcite 
Bluejay 


’w dssuvt?’ Xds teimaz- 
she was scolding. Then all at 
may hii: twin! Teimaxmay pamu- 
once how shedid! All at once thestrands 
pObikvar a? wderasip. Xds pamii’i;c 
of her apron up she lifted. Then her meat 
Levit ’uptevi't.curiina’*, pamukicnit ’upte- 
a piece she pulled it off, herclitoris she 


vertricuk, Xds 


pulled it off. 


vo'piptkvas. 
Then she used it as a plume 
Kova té-evipha’, va; vura 
thus. So she got mad, thus (predicative 
kd:n katceaké'te ads *uket-pelp. 
particle) there asa bluejay then she flew up. 
Kari vari vura kunie 
Now still (predicative particle) it is like 
w dssuvtt’ patukd-yk*a-yha’ *k. Kari 
she is scolding when she goes kay kay. Now 
vart vura pdyvdhi;m patu- 
still (predicative particle) nowadays when 
ka-ykva-yha zk kunie 'w dssuvt?. 
she goes kay kay it is like she is scolding. 
Payém vuira kari vari 
Nowadays (predicative particle) now still 
vuira vo kiupittr’ 
(predicative particle) she does that way 
patdtei pha’ *k. 
when she talks. 


Kinic “uavirphiti’? payém 
Itislike sheismad now 
Kédtcakate vo-- 
Bluejay she 


vura kari’. 
(predicative particle) now. 
pan nk: “Ydes?dra ’uzm kéru vura 
said thus: “Human she also (predicative 


po” affitt-nva- 
if she gets 


vorkuphé’ec, 
particle) she will do the same, 
hi’ *k, porptkihvaha :k *dvansa’.”” 
jealous, if she is stingy about a man.” 
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Gi'teite. 
ay. 

stmaz- 
all at 


pamu- 
trands 


mi’i;¢ 
r meat 


’ , 
uptc- 


she 


plume 


Ta 
icative 


-b-neip. 
ew up. 
unie 
is like 
Kari 
Now 


patu- 
when 


vt’. 

olding. 
4 vari 
vy still 


t way 
payém 

now 
“te vor- 
y she 

vura 
icative 
ttinva- 
1e gets 
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TRANSLATION. 
Told by Imk%anva'*n. 


Ukni. They were living [there]. 

Panther had two wives. Then after a 
while they couldn’t get along. They were 
mad. Then one wife was staying outside in 
front of the house with her little girl. She 
pounded acorns every day. And his other 
wife was pounding acorns too inside the 
house. And the mother told her child: 
“Go and give acorn soup to your father.” 
Then when the girl got back outside [where 
they were staying] then she said: ‘That 
woman took it away from me, the acorn 
soup. She said: ‘It does not taste good.’ 
She spilled it out back of her.” Then she 
[the old woman] said: “Yes.” Then the 
next day she pounded acorns. And his other 
wife was pounding acorns too inside the 
house. Then she [the wife inside] thought: 
“T’ll go and see when she is pounding, her 
acorn soup is so good!’’ Then she looked, 
she peeked out. Then behold all at once she 
[the wife outside] hit herself on the [left] 
elbow [with her pestle]. Then the marrow 
tan out so. Then she thought: “I'll do the 
same.” 

Then she went back in. Then she hit her 
arm. Just blood came out. She just kept 
on pounding acorns. Then the little girl 
went in again to give her father [acorn soup]. 
She [the woman inside] always jumped up 
and spilled it back of herself, she said: ‘‘It 
tastes bad.” But whenever night came she 
would be spooning up what she had spilled. 
It was that she had put it into a big bowl 
basket there behind her. When night came 
she would spoon it up after her husband went 
back to the sweathouse. She [Bluejay] was 
the best wife. Again in the morning she 
[the woman outside] pounded acorns. And 
she inside the house pounded. Then she 
[the little girl] went to give the mush to her 
father. Then she [the woman inside] 
jumped up: “It tastes bad!’”’ She spilled it 
back of her. Then the little girl got back 





outside. Then she told her mother: ‘The 
woman spilled the acorn soup back of her. 
‘It tastes bad!’ My father never spooned the 
acorn soup.’’ Then she [her mother] said: 
“You must watch him. He will spoon it.’’ 

Again in the morning she pounded acorns. 
Then: “Go and give it to your father.” 
Then she went in. Then that woman jumped 
up again. Then the man jumped up. He 
said: “I am going to take it this time.’’ He 
threw his wife down. Then he said: “You 
have been eating that alone for a long time.” 
Then the girl went back out. Then she told 
her mother. She said: ‘He spooned it up. 
He spooned up the acorn soup. He licked 
his wife.” Then she [the mother] said: 
“Ves, that’s good. Oh, we are going home. 
He spooned up the acorn soup.”’ 

Then the next morning his other wife went 
home too, because she got mad. Then they 
also [the mother and the little girl] went 
home. She took her daughter with her. 
Then the woman said: “I am going to take 
along all the deer, I am going to take along 
all the dried deerskins too.”’ 

Then her husband went back into the 
house. Then the dried deerskins did it, ran 
out, making a whinnying noise, saying: 
“Hu hu hu hu hu hu hu hu.” He thought: 
“What’s the matter?’’ When he looked 
around [in the house], the deerskins had all 
gone away. Then they ran back there to the 
middle of the sky place. The little girl was 
going ahead. Then after a while the Panther 
was hungry. Panther was just lying down 
starving. His brother, Wildcat, was staying 
with him. Then Panther’s brother was 
hunting all the time. Panther could not 
stand up any more. Then one day Wildcat 
did not come back. When night came he did 
not show up. He stayed all night. That 
evening Panther was just starved. He even 
was putting his sizzling bowstring [which he 
was roasting on top of the fire] into his 
mouth. Then when night came all at once 
there was a noise back of the house. All at 
once he put the skinful of deermeat through 
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[Wildcat did]. Panther could hardly get up. 
Then he said: “Oh, I’m bringing it home, 
your daughter is having her monthly, they 
are having a flower dance! for her there [in 
the sky]. They [people] are all coming 
there. It is a big flower dance in the scarlet 
red-clay sweathouse in the middle of the 
sky. There they are fixing your daughter 
so she will be lucky. They are hooking her 
around with the tips of their horns. They 
thought I was a deer, when we were playing 
together. Those little children, lots of them, 
on top of the sweathouse, they were looking 
inside at the flower dance. It was easy to 
take her away, that girl.’ Then the old 
man said: “All right, Panther ate the deer 
now. He feels good. He feels like he had 
bones in him.”’ Then all said: “Let’s go.” 
All the Ikxareyavs said: ‘‘Let’s go. Let’s 
take her along.”’ 

Then they went. Then they got there. 
From far away they [Panther and Wildcat] 
heard when she was singing, when that Deer 
Woman was singing, she was singing: 


SONG OF THE OLD DEER WOMAN. 
Ho" 6° ’ind* ho” ind: . 
There is a smell, there is a smell, 

of Panther, already here. 
“Hg” 6° "ind: ind.” 

Then they told Panther. ‘You sit down 
on top of the ikcappik”ar post. Behold 
they do that way, that way she lies for a 
while on top of the ikcappik”ar post, while 
they are tossing her around. 

Then the old woman started to sing 
another song: 


SONG OF THE OLD DEER WOMAN. 
“Tyi yt yt yi yt yi yd. 

Panther there is a smell of here already. 
He is coming to carry his daughter away. 
"Tyt yi yt yt yt yi yd.” 

1 Dance held when a virgin flowers into woman- 
hood, menstrual! dance held for good luck, 





Then he [Panther] did that way, sat down 
on top of the ikcappik’ar post. Sure enough 
in a little while they tossed her into his hands. 

Then they all started back. They took 
the menstrual girl away from there. 

Then in a little while the deer all ran back 
out of their scarlet red-clay sweathouse, as 
soon as they knew: ‘“‘They have taken her 
away from us.” 

It sounded like ‘“‘hu hu hu hu hu hu hu hu” 
when they all ran out. It was like nothing, 
they ran to this middle place here [so quick]. 
Panther did thus, he did thus, he took them 
back to the middle place here. They 
[Panther and Wildcat] were carrying along 
that menstrual girl. She could not walk. 


They were carrying her. They were carrying 


her in turn. To one another they tossed her, 
the ones ahead were carrying her in turn. 
All along the road the Ikxareyavs were 
waiting for each other, that was the way they 
did. They carried her in turns. They would 
see another person waiting there again, they 
carried her in turns. Then they ran back in- 
to this middle place here, carrying her. 
Behind them the Deer Jkxareyavs ran back in. 
Running back to this middle place here then 
after a little they stood as deer.? 


Kupannakanakana. 


Shine early, Spring Salmon, hither up 
river. My back is straight. Grow early, 
Spring Cacomite. 


And that’s why Panther’s fur does not 
look good, for he lay down in the ashes of 
the fireplace in story times. He was star- 
ving. And the end of his tail got burnt off, 
the end of Panther’s tail got burned off in 
story times. 


VARIANT ENDING. 


Some people know it a different way. 
Some say that Panther followed his wife, 
Bluejay. Then he caught up with her at 


1 They were transformed to deer. 
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Bluff Creek. Then she saw her husband was 
coming. Then she jumped into Bluff Creek. 
Then she waded across. Then the man 
hollered to her and said: ““Weitchpec person, 
your dress is getting wet.”” Then she ans- 
wered her husband and said: ‘“Tasakdna- 
vaksa’*.”"1 He was still following her yet. 
Then she was so mad because: ‘‘Why he is 
following me?’ Then the man halted. 
That woman, Bluejay, was walking fast. 
Bluejay was scolding. Then all at once 
behold! Then she lifted the strands of her 
apron up high. Then she pulled a piece of 
her meat off, she pulled off her clitoris. 
Then she put it on her head asa plume. She 
got so mad, she flew up there as a bluejay. 
She is still scolding as it were when she goes 
kay kay. Still nowadays with her kaykaying 
she sounds like scolding. Nowadays still she 
does that way when she talks. She sounds 
like she’s mad when she talks still nowadays. 
Bluejay said: ‘“‘Human will do the same, if 
she gets jealous, if she stingily prizes her 
husband.”’ 


3. COYOTE SNEAKS TO KLAMATH 
LAKES, FLOATS TO THE OCEAN AND 
MAKES TWO RIVER BARS AT 


ORLEANS. 
Told by Imk*anva’2n. 
’Ukni . ’ Ata hariva kun- 


Ukni. (Inferential particle) long they 
Pdravrahitihanik. 
were dwelling. 
“Tcimi niiv- 
later on they said: “‘Let’s go, 


Tedviira pa:npay kunpi'p: 
Then 


yvheipretic, Kahyi?as.” Viri va; 


to Klamath Lakes.” Then thus 
kite kunku pitt?’ pakuniphtkiri-hvute’. 
only they were doing sweating themselves. 
“Tcimi nivyt'hetpretie,” 
“Let’s go,” 


purdsn ku- 
to each other they 


1 An oath in the Weitchpec language. 


nippenty’ , “Teimi Kahyiras 
were telling them, ‘‘let’s to Klamath Lakes 


a. 99 


, ' ! a. 
nivyt herpre' dic. 


go. ” 
Teavura “iBG-n kumékcaram  kunpi'p: 
Then one night they said: 


’ s , ! ! Loar 
© Im¥a:n panivyrheipre tic, 
“Tomorrow we shall go, 


mah?t-tnihate, 
early: 

Pekvi:thécun ok vura 

Whoever goes to sleep here (predicative 

Pukinikrit-nti- 

We shall not wait 


nw ttcure ec, 
particle) we shall leave. 


. 9) 


he-cara, Xds Pihné-ffite ’urcus: “Vura 
for him. Then Coyote thought: ‘‘(Pred- 


punékevthe-cara. Xas 
I shall not sleep.” Then 
Pihné-ffite vura pu tkvi-thdra. 
Coyote (predicative particle) he did not go 


icative particle) 


’Uxxus: “Vura 
tosleep. He thought: “(Predicative particle) 
puné kvi:thecara’’. Xdsurrus: 
I shall not go to sleep.” Then he thought: 


“Teimi k*anvad-rami. Vura 

“Let me go. (Predicative particle) 

niteunvdruppuke’’c,  pakovira  kunikvi-thi- 

I shall sneak out, when all are asleep. 

na‘hak. Piectte kd:n nvuiimmeéec, Kah- 
First there I shall arrive, at 

yuras, picct'te pecpuk nipatenitte’ec. 


Klamath Lakes, first dentalia I shall suck. 
Teimi k*anvé:rari.’’ 
Let me go.” 


Vira 

(Predicative particle) 
Ta ittam ’utcun- 
Then hesneaked 
vdrupukahe’en. 'Ureus: “Padttceste vira 
out. He thought: “Alone (pre- 
ni dhd-vic picet’ite.” Kadrixas 

dicative particle) Ishall go first.”’ Then 
"wdhonik, Kdrivas yizv twdhu’. Ydnava 


| hetraveled. ‘Then far hewent. Behold 


pw tkvi-thd?a. 
he did not go to sleep. 
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kad:n ?tkmahdtcra;m -witkra. Xds suinninipninate. Xds taxdnnahictte ads tai 
there asweathouse it was standing. Then | the sweathouse door. Then after a while then it was ; 

urs : “TikYanimissan.” Xds | ’upvo'nsip. Xds umussar  pamw dssip. tetmi 
he thought: “‘Let me go and see it.” Then | he got up. Then hewenttosee his bowl- let me 
kazn wim. Xds ydnava kan «E~, ydnava tapiffat. Ev, fat Ydnava 
there he arrived. Then behold there | basket. “Oh, behold itisempty. Oh, what Behold 
pthni-teite! "uphi-kiriht?’, "tke | va; in tand terimk’a@ ?’ Xds 
an old man he was sweating himself, the | thus (subjective particle) he drank it away Ther 
mahdtcra;m su? ukri’t. Stiva Xds ~unaus: “Naz niaiti 
sweathouse inside hewas. There washeard | from me?’ ‘Then hethought: “I think along. 
su?: =“ Hé-ninuwé, hé-ninuwé.”? Va vura | Pihné-ffite, ’ok "ata Pihné-ffite 
inside: ‘“Haninuwe, haninuwe.” Thus (pred- | Coyote, here (inferential particle) Coyote (predic 
kan "uvuraryvistt uviird'youty’ na; nivit’.” Xds 
icative particle) there he was walking around | he was walking around I think.” Then a cane 
Pthné-ffite. Xds stinniinupninate "ubBirav. Ydnava_ tuft0bihrd-vahiti’. té-mma 
Coyote. Then to the sweathouse door | he tracked him. Behold the tracks were he sav 
kik wim, Be, Ok *dssip Xds uppip: “Tdénimma, 
thither he went. ‘Oh, here a bowl-basket | going up river. Then he said: “I see them, (predic 
wt Ora’.” Xas "uimu'stt’. Ydnava | méva pamuft00i Pihné-ffite tu’drihro-vahe’en. 
it is setting.’’ Then he looked at it. Behold | behold histracks Coyote they goup slope. it was 
su? 'wtOra =’ kecaha dssipak. Va; Pihné-ffite. Kinitkint 7iccah o-xra t 
inside it was setting water in the bowl-basket. | Thus it is Coyote. Wouldthat water he he was 
Xds "uxcus:  “Tthanpakatkétt’?. °E~, Pihné-ffite.” ”Uvé-ndffipahe’n: panant 
Then he thought: “Let me taste it. Oh, | thirsts for Coyote.” He prayed: with n 
piya = 7faf "amdiyav.” Xds ké-vir | “Kinikini "tceah oara’. Kinikint htiak 
behold how it tastes good.” Then all | “Would that water hethirstsfor. Would thithe 
Wie. Kadrizds *uaxcus: “T cimi vira kévvira pa’ tecdha kuin 2 
he drank it. Then he thought: “Let me | that (predicative particle) all the water just it 
kYan?dhw.” = Ko-vir = Wie. Karizas | ‘upivarrdffip. Na; karu nik vura pamuk 
travel.” All he drank it. Then | it may dry. I also indeed (predicative his ca: 
ukvd-nnipirk sinniinipninate, *Tkvaré-yas.” Tcdvira  taytzv te 
he came out through the sweathouse door. | particle) am anIkxareyav.” Then already he cou 
Xds_ = kan ’ukytvie, "tkkYikamkam uw dhu; Pihné-ffite. Xds 
Then there he fell down, outside far he went Coyote. The 
Xds Pihné-ffite “uxeus: “*Tecaha ta- 
Pea I redi 
1 This old man was TimkYand«nikkite, Se Sore Bee. ae oe 
Meadow Mouse. néwra’.” Xds po'ruvinni-hea’, ydnava 
* Thus asa cry, but ha:ninuwé’ as an exclama- | am thirstyfor.” Then ina gulch, behold (predi 
tion. Both cry and exclamation are used at the | ,, , si on Niki 
time of sweating oneself and also when packing | ‘écah ; o-and kt’. t ; Vira , thik 
sweathouse wood. water it was sounding. (predicative particle) Indeec 
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ta’: mmukite. Xds ’uxeus: «SF, tubtttivaha;k porad: kit’. Yané-kva tu- 
it was already close. Then he thought: ‘Oh, | he heard it it was sounding. Behold it 
telmi ni’tec"*e.” Xds kdzn  ’witrm. pivderdhe’n,  Xds ‘venue: “Payém 
let me drink it.” Then there he arrived. | was dry. Then he thought: “Now 
—— te vira pa’tecaha niOttt{- 
-sneeelieadiiaatinng in (predicative particle) when the water I hear, 
Xds vira wu’ dho-tr’. ha’ ; kick “onde 
Th di ti arti 1 h t lin vanha “Kk, pananiwa,s UA nippa* me “Cc. 
n> (gueieieengentiete) Reenaiatecting my blanket thither I shall throw over. 
Tedvira — taytzv panpay : Tee 
along. Then already far after a while | Manik vo" d'shé-c pavas, 
: Indeed it will get wet thus the blanket, 
vura té'kti-ndti’. 
(predicative particle.) he was walking with nipateiptetppe’’c,” Xds povittiv pa'tc- 
Kiikku:m étie on I will suck it.” Then when he heard the 
a cane. Again (predicative particle) thus | caha’, ydnav band kth pa’tecaha’, 
tsmma pocuviinni:hvd’. Yé:mmuisite water, behold it was sounding the water, 
he saw agulch. Ata little distance | , 4, pamtvazs  ‘upiendkkaé. He ‘ea 
vira tubitt:meip _ pa’iccah | then his blanket he took off. Then thus 
(predicative particle) he heard it the water kick ‘uppd-Oma pamiiva;s pa’tccahak 
xed: kt’. Vira thither he threw over his blanket the water 
it was making a noise. (Predicative particle) oo aes bibs ‘ukvip, 
to-wra’. Xds = ’uwnus: “Payém | there. Then fast (predicative particle) he ran, 
he was thirsting. Then he thought: “Now i ’ ‘ é 
} ; ae va : kuizk "ukvipma’. ’Amta;p kite ulivpup 
panantkti;n kei xk nikriikkuve’*e. Xds | thither he ran. Dust only rose from 
with my cane thither I shall punch.” Then 
' s , : ee: pava's. Vira té-ara 
hick ukrikkuva’. Asamyt Oya the blanket. (Predicative particle) he was 
thither he punched. In the small rocks ; rm 
’ Oe: me ca pa tecaha’. ds) kuikkuzm ’wtp- 
hin ulBdeaic. Kad -nik nee thirsty for the water. Then again he 


just it rattled. There indeed he looked at 
pamukte’in, 
his cane, 


vura kunic 
(predicative particle) it was like 


tapw’ aho-tihara. “’ Aké nanipei?,” 


he could not walk already. ‘Ouch, my legs.” 


Xds kikkuzm ‘u'lppahu. Ké-kdnina;zy 
Then again hetraveled. Everywhere 
vura porauvirazn, kokdninazy 


(predicative particle) ata gulch, everywhere 
vura tecah *oraakti’, 
(predicative particle) water it was sounding. 
Nikik ‘ticki —- to-kvip pa’tecaha 
Indeed quickly he ran when the water 





pahu”. Teavura porkfikkuvra; Pakahyuras- 
traveled. Then heclimbed up the Klamath 


Pr-vre’er, ads xdnnahite vur 
Lake Ridge, then for a while (predicative 
uhydh. Kédrieds warts: “Ka- 

particle) hestood. Then he thought: ‘But 
ruma __tetmi ni’i.mme ec. Tcimi 
immediately I shall get there. Let me 
kYan?dhu™, Tay vira ni- 


travel. Much (predicative particle) I shall 


k¥a-vie pa’avansé-cpukkate. 
make man-money. 


Virt_ panipva-ra- 


Then when I go 
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maha’*k, va; kite ‘ukrixavkd-hitihe;c pana- 
home, thus just it will be bunched on my 
niyukikkiha’k, 
moccasins, 


” 


papBvdda, 
the largest dentalia.”’ 
Viri pouzm Pakahyii?as. 
Then it was that he arrived at the Klamath 
Karizas 
Lakes. Then 
mu’akavakki?. Xds "Uxxus : “T'cimt 
quiver. Then he thought: ‘Let me 
kYani-cci pa’iccaha’. Na; vura 
drink water. I (predicative particle) 
ni'tve’c, papu’tecaha na’iccaha"*k,” Kdruma 
I shall die, if not water I drink.” For 
‘uxm vura put-ctihap ‘tecaha’, 
they (predicative particle) do not drink water, 


"dpun ‘ubOdric pa- 
onthe ground helaid his 


pécpuk takunpatenittaraha’*k, xdra 
when dentalia they go to suck, long 
vura pu'iccaha ‘tctihap. 


(predicative particle) not water they drink. 
Kéarizas porte 


Then whenhedrank Coyote, it was 


pdy “usm vuira va; to-pOiv- 
this he (predicative particle) thus he 
ruchvarak, Hinupa pdy ’uzm 
floated back down river. It was that he 
vura yuras tépbivru:hram’ni, 
(predicative particle) ocean he floated back 
yutas. Hinupa ’uzm kazn ads tu- 

into, ocean. Itwas he there then he 


payuras?a'ssak. Kova tay 
in the ocean water. So much 


itxaarihvi 
woke up 

i’'ie pavtccaha’. Tedvura "ti30 "uBtvri- 
he drank the water. Then out there he was 
hubOunati’. Hi: teimi vura 
floating around. How immediately (pred- 


povi'nne’c,  Ydnava kdzn 

icative particle) he shall do. Behold there 
‘avansdxxi;te "uvittitevuty’. 

aboy he was paddling around in play. 


Pihné-ffite, hinupa | 





“Es, teimi yatcas né*kyav. Mantk ’i;m 
“Hey, may good youtreat me. Indeed you 
kYaru yda'tcas 
also good 

Xds kuzk ‘uttma’, ads “uvdram’ni, 


Then thither he paddled, and he got in, 


nukya-vie, tim kde.” 
I shalltreat you, you also.” 


pahak ‘uvdramni Pihné-ffitc. Pb 
into the canoe he gotin Coyote. He 
teu phiti’, yotva’, yo tea’, 


kept talking, he was so glad, he was so glad. 
“Teimi pdy pibai-nndsip pdy patartvrippat} 
“May this bailing basket this put it on. 
Va; yamdichezc pamipxa’*n.  Tetmi 
Thus it will be nice your hat. May 
‘asimted'kki’,” Pihné-ffite “uppi.p, 
you shut your eyes,” Coyote said, 
upper 
he told him 
ya'vic 
make it your hat.” 


pa’avansdxxi'te: “Ya-mate nik. 
the boy: “Nice I shall 
pamipaa’n.” Ta’ittam vo-yvirukkahe;n 
Then he rubbed on 
Xds vo'- 
Then he 
“Tm 
“You 
vura va, pdy mipxa-nhe’e, 
(predicative particle) thus this will be your 


pamubburiv. 
his urine. 


patarippa”n, 
the dipper-basket, 
pOcu'nndvdbahe;n pamutarippa’n. 


put on him his dipper-basket. 


"T;m vura va; pay 

hat. You (predicative particle) thus right 
ok “ipké-vie- 

(demonstrative stem) here you will be 


” 


rihe’ec. 
transformed.” 
Xds_ hika tcimi vura 
Then where immediately (predicative par- 
UV’ éOviti kYaru 
He was afraid also 


po'umm”e, 
ticle) he shall arrive. 


1 A basket of the kind called tarippa’@n, kept 
in the boat and used for bailing, which Coyote 
picked up in the bottom of the boy’s boat. 





sthky 
woot 
va; 
thus 
Xds 
Ther 


hater 
the s 
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o #2 


vita, w'dBvuti : “Xdy 
(predicative particle) he was afraid: ‘‘May 
kané'k¥ar.” Xds 


not I be killed.” 


kumate;te 

Then in the evening 
pokadramha’, xds nuts: “Na; 
when it got dark, then hethought: “I 
ninuti va; vura 


think thus (predicative particle) 


nv’ip- 

I shall 
pahorsie, va; vura 

go back upriver, thus (predicative particle) 

ni ipaho kire’e pécké”ec, 

I shall go back along up river the river, 


péckée pé-vi-nvdrakti’.” Kérizas 
the river where it is flowing down.” Then 
pokadramha’, ads ta’ittam ’u'tp- 
when it got night, then then he went 
pahohe’en. 
back up river. 
Tcavura yizmmisite tu’ipma’, 
Then ashort distance when he got back, 


ydnava ka:n “tkmahdtcrazm  ’u'tkra’. 
behold there asweathouse it was standing. 


Xds ‘uxaus: ©AOBik  tand’iv. Tt 
Then he thought: “Cold Iamdying. (Ex- 

*tkmahdtera;m kan- 
hortative particle) the sweathouse let me 
voriraber’. Mantk ni ttcunve ec, Va; 
enter. Indeed I shall not be seen. Thus 


ka:n nivorntdékrahe’ec, pe‘phikirth?ahupvds- 
there I shall get in, back of the sweathouse 
sthk¥am va; ntk  nivontdkrahe’éc.” Kédrivas 
wood thus indeed I shall getin.”’ Then 
vax; kdzn =~ pe'kmahdterazm —“uvo-riiv’ral. 
thus there the sweathouse he entered. 


Xds ‘ahipma;m ‘uvornka”®, = ikma- 
Then back of the wood he gotin, back of 
hateram?ahiipma;m su? *uvo'nkurt. 


the sweathouse wood inside he got down in. 





"Unxus: “Vaz ’uzm pukanammdhé'cap. 
He thought: “Thus they they will not see me. 
"E™, if yak ‘ifimfirari’tk.” 

Oh, how nice it is a warm place.” 
Teimaxrmay "urtkri-kha 

Then all at once there was a stepping sound 
tkkYam. 
outside. 


Tcimaxmay 


ytOumdasva 
Then all at once 


one by one 
kunipvo-ruvrabti’. Kérizas ‘uxxus: 

they were coming backin. Then he thought: 
** Pakuntkut-thind-ha’k, adsik 

“When they all go to sleep, then indeed 

"Um vira 

He (predicative particle) 


nipikvippe’ec.” 
I shall run out.” 


va, kazn “utivhittanvuti pakunteu‘phinati’. 
thus there he was listening when they were 


Teavura taxdnnahicite teimaxmay 
talking. Then after a while all at once 
yO "upakirt-hva’. Xds po eric 
one he started to sing. Then when he finished 
ads “uppi'p: 
then he said: 


“Vaz pdy kumate;te 

“Thus this in the evening 
ni'arthicrihe;ec T a knipaice, teimi 
I shall sing it at Brown’s Frog Pond, just 


nupt-ntknikkYanve xc 


we shall kick-dance 


Ta: knipate?ikma- 
at Brown’s Frog Pond 


hdtera’*m.” Xds ’u’dérihcip. “ Na- 
sweathouse.”’ Then he jumped out. ‘That 
nictved:nne’en, Ta-knipate. ’E* 


is just my place, Brown’s Frog Pond. Oh, 
nanictved'nne’’n. "Ayuki’t, nanictved-nne’en, 
my place. Hello, my place, 
Ta knipate,. Tetmi = k¥anipBivki’i. 
Brown’s Frog Pond. Let me go along with 
Xas yt06 
ye.” Then one of them 


” 


“Teen. 


“All right. 


kunpi'p : 
said: 


1 These words, beginning with nanictucd-nne’en, 
are chanted. 
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Nu; = pa;zh nuvitte’ee, Teimi nu- «? Bm, yortva’, yo'tva’, 
We acanoe we shall paddle. Just we | back.” “Oh, I am so glad, I am so glad, 
vt-trd-ve’ec.”” Ta’ittam — kunvi't.cip- yorted’. Tani tppak. Nani- 
shall paddle upriver.’’ Then they started | lamsoglad. I have gotten back. It is just 
re-hé’’n.  Ta’tttam Pihné-ffite ’upick”d-kram- | ctved-nné’en, — nanictved-nné’en.” Karizas 
off. Then Coyote hejumpedin. | my place, it is just my place.” Then 
nihe’en. “Yortva’, yotva’. Ta- ’utaknthibbun, "upt- mdrabOun. Xds 
“Tamsoglad, Iam soglad. Iam | he rolled around, he kicked around. Then 


nipra'ram. Nanictvea-nné’en, Tak- 
going home. That is just my place, Brown’s 
nipate. 0:0 

Frog Pond. Out into the river 


nivaptuyk”d-n- 


I shall kick 


pa asatunvé-tcas 
small rocks 


ve;c parasdmytO, ké'viira 
small rocks, all 
ké-viira 0-0 
all out into the river 


Pasirtckir 
A river bar 


nicaptuyk*d-nve’éc. 
I shall kick. 
vura ké-te 
(predicative particle) big 
wakarard: stip, 
on both sides of the river, 


mika vic, 
I shall make it, 
pani i-pmdha’*k, ké-va tanasdyri‘hva’.” 
when I get back there, so Iam homesick.” 


Pé-hak portcu*phitihandk. 
In the canoe it was that he was talking. 
Xds_ —s kuntppé-r Pihné.ffite: “Xdy 


Then they told him Coyote: 
fattazk 
at all 


tihe-cik. 
your eyes. 


“May not 


799 + 


"Tita rihva’, v dstmtcak- 

you open your eyes, you shut 

Va; *uzm 

Thus it 
pe itad'r-hvaha’*k.” 

if you open your eyes.”’ 


pukinvt'tmé- cara, 
we can not reach, 
Tcavura  tayizv 
Then already far 
tcimaamay ’urtkrt-kha’. 
then all at once there was a stamping sound. 
Xds = kunpip: “Pihné-ffite, 
Then they said: ‘Coyote, we have gotten 
tcim ivdrippr’. MV tfrazm 
back there, just you get out. To the place 


tanupvittuk, 


99? 


t’’t-pma’. 
where you were raised you have gotten 





vura va; 
hesaid: “I  (predicative particle) thus 
pay “ok tantkyav pasirickit, 

right here I am making it that river bar, 
Ya's?dra _kétteds- 
Human big ones 


"uppi'p: “Na; 


vakarard'stv’tp. 
on both sides of the river. 


he;c musirtcki*?, | Nanicived-nne’en, 
they will be his river bars. It is just my 

nanictucdnne’en.”’ Piya *uzm 
place, it is just my place.” Behold he 


vd-kuiphanik Pihné-ffite. 


he didthus Coyote. 
Kupdnnakanakana. Teémya;te "th 
Kupannakanakana. Quick indeed 
vur Teyat "im 


(predicative particle) Spring Salmon you 
ci-nnazbie. Nanivdssi virav 
shine hither up river. My back (predicative 
Tcé-mya;te tk 
Quick indeed 
vuira ’ Atdyteikkinate *vti'n- 
(predicative particle) Spring Cacomite you 


e"kviniyd “te. 
particle) it is straight thus. 


niprave’eec, 
grow up. 
TRANSLATION. 
Ukni. They were living [there]. 


Then later on they said: ‘“We are going to 
go, to Klamath Lakes.’’ All they were doing 
was that they were sweating themselves. 
“We are going to go,”’ they were telling each 
other, “‘Weare going to goto Klamath Lakes.” 

Then one night they said: “Tomorrow we 





ng to 
doing 
alves. 
each 
kes.” 
w we 
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are going to go, early. Whoever goes to 


sleep we are going to leave here. We are 
not going to wait for him.’”’ Then Coyote 
thought: “I’m not going to sleep.” Then 


Coyote did not go to sleep. He thought: 
“I’m not going to go to sleep.” Then he 
thought: “I’m going to go. I am going to 
sneak out, when they are all asleep. I am 
going to get there first, to Klamath Lakes, 
Iam going to suck dentalia first. I am going 
to go.” He did not go to sleep. Then he 
sneaked out. He thought: “I’m going to go 
alone, first.”’ Then he traveled. Then he 
went off a long way. Behold, a sweathouse was 
standing there. Then he thought: “T’ll go to 
see it.” Then he got there. Then there was 
an old man there sweating himself, inside the 
sweathouse. There could be plainly heard: 
“Ha-ninuwé, hé-ninuwé. Coyote was walk- 
ing around there. Then he went to the 
sweathouse door. ‘“‘Oh, there’s a _ bowl- 
basket setting here.” Then he. looked at it. 
Behold water was setting in the bowl-basket, 
Then he thought: “Let me taste it. Oh, 
it tastes good.” Then he drank it all up. 
Then he thought: ‘‘Let me travel.” He 
drank it all up. ‘Let me travel.” Then he 
[the old man] came out through the door. 
Then he fell down outside the sweathouse 
door. Then after a while he got up. Then he 
went to see his bowl-basket. ‘‘Oh, it’s 
empty. Oh, what drank it away from me?” 
Then he thought: “I. think it is Coyote. 
I think Coyote must have been around here.”’ 
Then he tracked him. Behold there were 
tracks going up river. Then he said: “I see 
them, look at Coyote’s tracks going up slope. 
It’s Coyote. Would that Coyote may be 
thirsting for water!’’ He prayed: “Would 
that he may be thirsting for water. May all 
water dry up! I’m an Ikxareyav too.” 
Then Coyote went off a long way. 

Then Coyote thought: “I want to drink 
water.” Then in a gulch behold water was 
sounding. It was close. Then he thought: 
“Oh, I am going to drink it.”” Then he got 
there. Behold it was dry. 


Io 





Then he traveled along. Then when already 
far after a while he was walking with a cane. 
Again he saw a gulch. Then from off a 
way he heard the water making a noise. 
He was thirsting. Then he thought: “I am 


‘ going to punch at it with my cane.” Then 


he punched at it. It just rattled in the small 
rocks. He looked at his cane there, it was 
like he could not walk. “Ouch my legs.”’ 
Then he traveled again. At every gulch 
there was everywhere a sound of water. 
Quickly he ran when he heard the water 
sounding. And behold it was dry. Then he 
thought: ‘This time if I hear the water, I am 
going to throw my blanket over it. The 
blanket will get wet, I'll suck it.” Then 
when he heard the water, behold it was 
sounding, then he took off his blanket. 
Then he threw his blanket over the water. 
Then he ran fast, he ran to it. Only dust 
rose from the blanket. He just wanted to 
drink water. Then he traveled again. Then 
when he got up on top of the Klamath Lake 
Ridge, then he stood there for a while. Then 
he thought: “I am about to get there. Let 
me travel. I am going to make lots of man- 
money.1 When I go home there will be 
bunches on my moccasins of pifvdéa.’’* 
Then he got to Klamath Lake. Then he 
laid his quiver on the ground. Then he 
thought: “I’ll drink some water. I’m going 
to die if I don’t drink water.’’ People never 
drank water when they went to suck dentalia, 
for a long time they do not drink water. 
Then when Coyote drank, he floated back 
down stream. He floated back into the 
ocean, into the ocean. Then he woke up 
there in the ocean water. He drank so much 
water. He was floating around out there. 
He did not know what to do. Behold a boy 
was paddling around in play there. “Hey, 
treat me good! I’ll treat you good too, you 


1’ Avansécpuk or ’avansécpu'kkdtc, man 
money, meaning good money, money such as a 
man prides himself in. . 

2 The longest kind of dentalia. 
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too.” Then he paddled over there, and 
then Coyote got into the boat, he got into the 
boat. He just kept talking, he was so glad. 
“Put this bailing basket on. You will havea 
nice hat.’’ ‘Shut your eyes,” Coyote said, 
he told the boy, ‘‘I’ll make your hat nice.” 
Then he rubbed it on the dipper basket, 
his urine. Then he put the dipper basket on 
him. ‘You always will have this hat on. 
You will be transformed here too.’! 

Then Coyote did not know what to do. 
He was afraid, he was afraid: “I may get 
killed.” Then in the evening when it got 
dark, then he thought: “I am going to travel 
back up river, I am going to travel back up 
along the river, along where the river is 
flowing down.” Then when it got night he 
traveled back up. 

Then when he got back up a little ways, 
there was a sweathouse standing there. 
Then he thought: “I’m cold. I’m going into 
the sweathouse. They won’t see me. I’m 
going to hide. I am going to get in there, 
I am going to get in back of the sweating- 
wood.’”’ Then he went into that sweathouse 
there. Then he went in back of the wood, 
he got down in back of the sweathouse wood. 
He thought: ‘“They won’t see me. Oh, what 
a nice warm place.” 

Then all at once outside there was a 
stepping sound. All at once they were 
coming back in one by one. Then he thought: 
“When all go to sleep, then I’ll run out.” 
He was listening while they were talking. 
Then after a while all at once one started to 
sing. Then when he finished, then he said: 





“TI am going to sing this tonight at Tda-kni- 
patc,*» we are going to hold a kick-dance 
tonight at Té-knipaic sweathouse.”’ Then he 
[Coyote] jumped out. “That’s my place, 
Ta knupaic. Oh, my place. Hello, my place, 
Ta-knipaic. Let me go along with you 
people.” Then they said: ‘‘All right. We 
are going to take a boat. We are going to 
paddle up the river.” Then they started off. 
Then Coyote jumped in. “I’m so glad. 
I’m so glad. I’m going home. That’s my 
place, Ta-knipaic. I am going to kick the 
small rocks out into the river, all the little 
tocks I am going to kick out into the river. 
I am going to make a big river-bar, on both 
sides of the river, when I get there. I’m so 
homesick.”’ He was talking in the boat. 

Then they told the Coyote: ‘“‘Don’t open 
your eyes, you must shut your eyes. We 
can’t get there, if you open your eyes.” 
Then after a long way’s all at once there was 
heard a stamping sound [referring to the 
kick-dance]. Then they said: ‘‘Coyote, we 
have got here, you’d better get out of the 
boat! You have got back to where you were 
raised.’’ — ‘Oh, I’m so glad, I’m so glad, 
I’m so glad. I’ve got back home. It’s my 
place, it’s my place.” Then Coyote just 
tolled around, he kicked around. ‘Then he 
said: “I am making that river-bar here on 
both sides. Human’s river-bars will be big 
ones. It’s my place, it’s my place.” Coyote 
did thus. 

Kupannakanakana. Shine early, Spring 
Salmon, hither up river. My back is straight. 
Grow up early, Spring Cacomite. 


4. TURTLE OLD MAN AND THE PLEIAD GIRLS. 
Told by Imk*énva’*n. 


’ Uknit . 
rahitr’. 

Pihni-te mi’? arama xdkka;zn kun?in. 
"uxm tupthnitcha’. 
mutu, tuvihrd-xd’: 


po kra-mt?’ . 


1 Into the sealion. 


°U:zm vura ’ata hariva kun? drd;- 


Vira 
Piffa;t kéru vura tapu- 
Xds ’uzm vira vorkupitti 





Ukni. They were living [there]. 


The Old Man [Turtle] lived with his child 
[boy]. He was getting old. He had no teeth 
any more, his teeth were worn down to the 
gums. What he was doing was to pound 


2 Brown’s Frog Pond, up river from Camp 
Creek. 








Ta itta 
Pativut 
va; vu 
tdkun? 
hory vd 


numus: 


Xds 
ukya 
mutih 
"Pa-pr 
rimu's 
Yii-ve 
“ 'E:, 
kassir 
"upper 
ds ku 
vut?’. 
pamik 
kiktak 
kurt h 


shild 
eeth 
» the 
rund 
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Xds va: kdézn Pekearéyav ’wit-m Pa’ asaz- 
wihpihni-te kun?tnnitak. ’Utird-yva ké-ka- 
ninay vita, ké*kaninay vita. Xds va; kdzn 
Pa’ asaxvuhpihni'te kun?t-nnirak ’w tim. Ké-vura 
‘wadpunma pakunkip@i-nnahit?. ” AOkurit 
kite ’utted'phitt pdmukun?ikrivra’*m. °*Uzm 
vira pami’arama va;z kite vir *ukkipitti 
po’ dkkunvuti?. Xds uxxus: “Telmi k*anip- 
virrami.” Xds *upvatam. 

Xds po’tpma pamukrivra*m Perkraré-yas, 
ads ’uppip, ’uppénvana pamutinot’v: “Tcimi 
kiksd-mut’, ’if ydv ’Ikvaré-yav ’ukupé-kréhit?.”’ 
Ta’ ittam kuniyd:ramahe’en. Kun’ dho-tt’. Kun- 
Pativitthva’. Xds ’uppip: “Kummdhe;c vira 
va, vira kan, kummdhe’ee.” Tedvira yizv 
tékun?ti:m. °Aamdy kunie ’uéaxak. ° Axmdy 
hoy vdriva ’undskka’. Xds kdri kunpip: “Tcéb-ra 
numussan.’ Xds kunimissar pond khitr . 


Xds kari k¥ézn kun?d-m. Ydnava kdzn ’dhup 
ukyat?. Xds kari kunipp@er: “1 d-pin- 
mutthum hoy po-kriz Yurvé-n? mw aficrihan? 
"Papinmutihum?’ Xds xdnnahicite vura 
‘umustthvand’. Xds “uppip: “Hm hm~, 
Yui-vén mu aftcriha;n ’uima kdru nikré-ha’*k.”’ 
“HH, terra tem’. “Teem.’  Xds ik*u- 
kassiruk kizk ?wirm, ods fd;tvava kdzn 
'uppeteip. Xds kunpdvytheip. Xds ta’ittam 
‘ds kunippdriccahe’en. Viira kd:n ’upakurt-h- 
wut’. Xds ’axmdy ’uppi‘p: “Tetmi kicvt-teun 
pamikyun?tfunihavaraséc?' ip. Xds ik va; kdzn 
kiktékkurukramnihi ’assip?dffid, *Um orpa- 


kurt-houti’. 


1 Vuirve’en is one of the names given to Turtle 
Old Man in myths. 





[acorns] all the time, while only his son was 
hunting. 

Then one [kxareyav came there to the 
Old Turtle’s home. He was looking around 
everyplace, everyplace. And he came there 
to Old Turtle’s home. He noticed how they 
lived. The grease was dripping [off the poles 
where they dried deermeat] in their living 
house. All his boy did was to hunt. Then 
he thought: “‘T’ll go home.’’ Then he went 
home. 

Then an Ikxareyav went home, to his 
own home. Then getting home that [kxa- 
veyav then said, telling his children [his two 
daughters]: “Ye would better go and get 
married, that Ikxareyav [boy] surely lives 
good.”’ Then they went. They were traveling 
along. They were packing loads. Then she 
{one of the girls] said: ‘You will see the 
place there, you will see the place.’’ Then 
they got far. All at once there was a noise. 
All at once there was a sound of chopping 
somewhere. Then they said: ‘‘Let’s go and 
see.”” Then they went to see where there 
was the sound of chopping. 

Then they got there. He was making 
wood there. Then they told him: ‘Do you 
know where Yuven’s boy lives? Do you 
know?” Then the old man looked at them 
a while. Then the old man said: “Hm, hm, 
I am the one that is Yuven’s boy.” [The 
girls said:] ‘Yes, let’s go.” [The old man 
said:] ‘All right.”” Then the old man went 
over to underneath a log and picked some- 
thing up there. Then they [the old man and 
the two girls} went down slope. Then they 
[the two girls] put hot rocks in the fire 
[to heat]. The old man kept singing. Then 
all at once he said: ‘‘Pull your hairs [each 
girl just a single hair], the longest hairs ye 
have, and ye coil it around in the bottom 
of a bowl basket.’* He kept singing. 
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SONG OF TURTLE OLD MAN. 


“Tedffite kite ’uzm navictd-nti’, 
Stinunuk ’dnana kiyd-nni’'.” 


Kérizas teimaxmay hoy vdriva kunic ’ut- 
ténha’. Xds purd:n kite k*unptmmwsti’. 
Tedviira ’axmdy *imtanandmnihite kinic ka- 
po-pakirt-hvit!’. Teavura pa-npay vura ta’ ti-m- 
mukite. Kdrizds papihnt-te ’uppi'p: “Tetmi 
tdaxumka;zk kizk kikizmi mat®e.”’ Xds kun- 
"truvonnupuk. Xds kunpi‘p: “Teimi nw itcunvi 
tdxaxumka’*k.” Xds tdxxumka;k kik kun?idem. 
Vira ta’t-mmukite po-ppakkurthvit?’. Ta- 
kun?innt-e tdxcumka’*k. Teimaxmdy ’ixaxak 
*gumd?kukamite. Tetmaxmdy uyndkkasut. 
Teimaxmdy ’derup ’updOripri’?. Vira takun- 
Pdhdra’*m. ’U;m ’uppakkurt-hvuti papthni teite. 
Xds ’uppi-p: “Pihn® ite, hivti "in, hivti 7ien 
pihn?ite. Mé-pay mivdffic, pihnt'te, tetm 
win.” “Tedffite kite ndvictdrnti’”’ “Tetm.” 
Xds tedffite ’u0OdH. Xds tdkun?dv. “Yevhe, 
pihn?ite, Oantapayd’ tccata.’ ”° Upakurt-vuti 
po’ d-mti papihn® ‘te, po’ d-mti karu vura ’upa- 
kurt-vuti’> Xds pé-mmu'sti ’utedffiteti papih- 
nvite. Viri p@azx tuvurinnthva pamitra-xak 
pamuvuhd a’*x. "Uksdrhtt mi dram °6°k- 
sdrhi’. Pamu’dkka utdékd-mt’. Xds uppi-p: 
“Yéhe, pihnt'itc, *ifuni’axdrah’tecata.” Xds 
’uppip: “’Ipnakktvit.cutat. Vup?dffiv kif- 
kunkutihd-nhitthan, Xds uppip pami- 
‘aram’ma: “Pihntitce, @amtapayd” tecata.” 


“Payé-m ’tp vira napakya *t.” 


Xds patéxrumka;k ’tnndnsan vura hit 
teimi vura pakun?t-nne’ec. Hit teimi vura 
kun’tnne;c takun?dhdra’*m. Xds yi00 uppi'p: 
“Tetmi nipplpi tanuyéripha’.” “Tekh.” 
Xds kun?thyis, kunpip: “Tanu yé-ripha’.” 


Xds va; "tnnark ’w’thiv’rik: “Yehe, pihnt tc, 





SONG OF TURTLE OLD MAN. 


“T should like a bone with meat on it, 
I have done something that nobody 
knows about.” 


Then somewhere there was a ringing sound. 
Then they [the two girls] looked at each 
other. All at once he was singing so plain. 
Then later on it [the ringing noise] was 
closer. Then the old man said: “You two 
would better go to the woodpile for a while.” 
Then the two girls went out. They said: 
“Let’s hide in the woodpile.”” Then they 
went to the woodpile. Close he was singing. 
They sat down at the woodpile. Then there 
was noise back of the house. Then he opened 
the back of the house. Then he threw the 
deer meat bundle [tied up in the skin of the 
deer] in. They [the two girls] were ashamed 
of themselves [for marrying the old man]. 
The old man was singing. Then he [the 
young fellow] said: ‘‘Old man, what’s the 
matter with you, old man? MHere’s your 
liver, old man, you suck it!’’ The old man 
said: ‘I like nothing but meat on the bone.” 
“All right,” [said the boy]. Then he gave 
him the meat on the bone. Then they ate. 
“Oh, old man, you are a good winnower [of 
acorn flour].”” The old man was singing also 
while he was eating. Then the boy saw that 
the old man was chewing a bone. The blood 
from his teeth was dripping down onto his 
arms, his tooth blood. He was laughing, 
his boy was laughing. He was making fun 
of his father. Then he said: ‘‘Oh, old man, 
what long hair you have?” Then he [the 
old man] said: ‘I knocked it [the hair] off.! 
The hair was curled on my neck.”’ Then his 
boy said: “Old man, what a good winnowet 
[of acorn meal]!” [The old man said:] 
“Today my arms are [twisted] good.” 

The ones sitting down back of the wood- 
pile did not know what to do. They got 
ashamed what to do. Then one said: 
“Let’s say that we are having our monthlies.” 


1 As one knocks a thing off by mistake. 
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drihrupuki’. Tiyé-ripharabvdha’. Xds ’u’drih- 
rupuk pihn?ite. Xds payéripharas kunpi:p: 
“Nu; teimi nu thukkve’ec.’ “Na; kdru vira 
ni thukkve’ee.” “Hoy *if. Nu; pdy peOtr- 
farnnén Oarnné-n nupihird' pplOvuti’.”” “Na; 
kdru vira va, nvihukkve’ec. Na; viira ’d-teip 
ni thukkve’ee.” Tedviira «dra «ds kunpi'p: 
“Teen? Tatttam kun?drthiertheen, 


SONG OF THE PLEIAD GIRLS. 
»»H6’0’0 *inahina’.’’+ 

Teavura tayt.v vura twit, po’ thukts’, pih- 

ntite. °Uxm vira hitthazn ’upakkurt-hvuti’. 

Vo'kupapakurt-hvahiti’ : 


SONG OF TURTLE OLD MAN. 
“Maté’ d:punhée, 
Tdnatcuninivu kvaic, 

Maté’d: punhé’e.” 
Teaviira taytv pamipsi; to-Oytmsiru; papth- 
ntite. Tedvira tayizv pamitra’*x kite takun- 
d'phit?’, pamiitra’*e.  Tedviira va, kdzn 
kunpthma’. Xds pamuv%thk¥am va; kazn 
kunpdayt-crthvd’ pamitra’*x. Xds kikkuzm 
kunpt heip. 


Xds ’wdrihrupuk pa’afienthanite. Ydénava 
kdnné-kkamite takunpthura’*. Ta tttam ’ukin- 
nvhrowaheen. ’Uraus: “Kirti ’dexak ni- 
pakkas.” Téravirpha’. Xds uxxus:“Tetmi si*m 
‘ukrd;m "Aspahéo-krazm kanpdaydkkurihvi’ , 
Aspahé-kra’®m.”’ Piiyava — kunkipharnik 
Ataynamtunvé'teas. Kdruma papihni-te mi- 
tra;x ’asdevu xds “uppdrihic. Piya "uzm 
vorkipha-nik, ° Asaxvuhpthni’ite, 


Kupdnnakanakana. Teé'mya;te ’tk vir Tcyast 
imet'nndzbic. Nanivdssi viirav e'kviniyd *te. Tcé- 
mya;te tk vira’ Atdytcikkinate ’0’ti-nntiprave’c. 





1 No meaning to the words. 


“All right,” [said the other girl]. Then they 
hollered, they said: “We are having our 
monthlies.”” Then the boy answered from in 
the house: “‘Oh, old man, run out! You area 
monthly man.”’ Then the old man ran out. 
Then the girls said: ““‘We are going to dance 
a flower dance.’! ‘I am going to flower- 
dance too,” [said the old man]. “You can’t. 
When we flower-dance we dance around the 
world,” [said the girls]. “I am going to 
flower-dance too. I am going to dance in the 
middle,” [said the old man]. Then after a 
while they said: “All right.” Then they 
started to sing. 


SONG OF THE PLEIAD GIRLS. 
“H60’o ’inahina’? 
Far along he was tired, he was dancing, the 
old man [was]. All the time he was singing. 
He was singing thus: 


SONG OF TURTLE OLD MAN. 
“Let’s go to the ground, 
I want to urinate, 
Let’s go to the ground.” 
Far along the old man’s legs were coming off. 
Then later on they [the two girls] were 
carrying his [the old man’s] arms, his arms. 
They just danced back [to the old man’s 
house again]. Then they threw his arms 
back down there in front of his house. They 
started to dance again. 

Then the boy ran out. Behold they were 
dancing -in up slope direction. Then the 
boy shot at them [the girls]. He thought: 
“TI wish I could kill both of them.’”’ He was 
mad. Then he [the boy] thought: “Down 
into the lake, into Katimin Lake, I will 
throw his arms, into Katimin Lake.” They 
did thus, the Pleiad Girls did. But the old 
man’s arms turned into turtles. That’s 
what he did, Turtle Old Man. 

Kupannakanakana. Shine early, Spring 
Salmon, hither up river. My back is straight. 
Grow up early, Spring Cacomite. 


1 Menstrual dance. 
2 No meaning to the words, 
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5. COYOTE STARTS FOR KLAMATH LAKES, EATS ROASTED GRASSHOPPERS, 
FLOATS DOWN RIVER AND MARRIES TWO GIRLS. 


Told by Imk’anva *n. 


>Ukni. ’Ata hdriva kun? drd-rahitihanik. 

’"Xds ’uzm vira hitthazn pé-pitt’?: “Kah- 
yuiras nivd-rame’éc, ’icpik nipdtenittare’c.” 
Xds *uvd-ram Pihné-ffitce, Kahyiras ’uvé-tam- 


Xds vura vo’ ahd’. Tedvura va; kd:n 
’witm Paxabimtup Kunikydtihitak, Pakunik- 
ya'tihirak (+ Pa)cabimtup. Xds uxcus: “Vitra 
puna’ dvécata. Xdy *dzs néwra’.”’ Kérizas 
uacus: “Ti yib0a kan ’am paxabimtup.” Xds 
kuinic vura to-waus: “Vura ni dveeec,” ko-va 
tuvictar pé-mmusti’. Tedviira taxdnnahicite 
tizkmik vira tumitedrat’. Vira tuvictar. 
"A? vthydrihara vira po’d-mt?. Kdruma 
tp icpuk ’upatenittantthat. Kdruma vé-kupitti 


po’ dhdti’. Xds kikkuzm takunippé’er: “Hoy 
tivatam, Pihné-ffite?’ “Na; *tepuk tant- 
patenitta?.” Xds "uxaissdnik: “If tazy 


tani’ av paxabimtup.” Tizkmtrk vira pom 
mutvdrat’. Xds’uxxus: “’Iccaha tanéwra’.”’ 
Ta@ittam ’updttumkurihen péck*éccak. Priva 
"uzm paki:n "upatcnitte’c.  Hinupa vira 
’urm va: tépOtvruhvatak. Tedviira taytzv 


to-pOtvrihvdtak. 


Xds ’uppi'p: “Ahipyad'mate vura kan? drihie. 
Vaz ’uzm ifdppitite tn  nattd-trippartic. 
*Iecaha ’uhv*!, kir usah?dhupha’.”’ Xds 
"daxak ’ifdppi'ttitcds sah?dhup kuntirar ’asti:p. 
“EB, tf pdy "ahupya-mateite.” Xds purd:n 
takun?é pa’ dhup, kuntkeaht’: “If yd-matcite 
padhup!! ’Ievitéva ’d;akunic. Xds ’axmdy 
vira kinic ’ukkéen, xds yi uppirp: “? Ata 
fa;t Pihné-ffite. ’A-x, ’dta fa;t Pihné-ffite.” 


1 The Coyote was making them feel good, but 
they did not know it. 





Ukni. They were living [there]. 

Then he [Coyote] said all the time: “I am 
going to go to the Klamath Lakes to suck 
out dentalia. Then Coyote went. Coyote 
went to Klamath Lakes. 

He was walking along. Then he reached 
the place where they fix cooked grass. 
hoppers, where they fix roasted grasshoppers, 
Then he thought: “I am not going to eat it. 
I might want to drink water.”” Then he 
thought: ‘‘Let me eat one of the roasted 
grasshoppers.” He was thinking as it were: 
“T’'ll have to eat it,” he got such an appetite 
for it as he looked at it. Then a little while 
after he was just feeding it into his mouth by 
the handful. He liked it. He was even 
standing up when he was eating it. He was 
going up to suck dentalia, he was on the way. 
He was walking, that was what he was 
doing. Then they asked him again :1 “‘Where 
are you going, Coyote?” “I am going to 
suck dentalia.’”’ Then he thought: “What 
a lot of roasted grasshoppers I have eaten.” 
He was eating it a handful at a time. Then 
he thought: ‘‘I am thirsty for water.” Then 
he was drinking with his mouth to the water 
in the river. He did not get there yet where 
he was going to suck [dentalia]. He floated 
down the river. He floated a long ways 
down. 

Then he said: “I will be a nice-looking 
piece of wood. Then a young girl can hook 
me out. May the river rise, so there will 
be lots of driftwood.’’ Then two girls went 
to the river to get driftwood. ‘‘Oh, what nice 
wood this is!’’ They handed it to each other, 
they were laughing: “What nice wood!” 
Part of it was red colored. Then all at once 
it kind of moved, and one said: “‘Maybe it’s 


‘1 They had been asking him this all along the 
road, and he had always answered: ‘‘I am going 
up to Klamath Lakes,” adding ‘‘to suck dentalia.” 
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Takunimedkka?. *Imaxabdkk@em. Xds ’u36 
kunpippa‘Oka?. Xds purd:n kunpimmu'sti’, 
pa tfdppittiteas, Xds kuntpturnsip. Viri ’ti-m 
vira kun?tpma pamukunikrivra’*m, Xds pa- 
purd.n kunpimmu'st?’. Ydnava xdkka;n vura 
téemmit-tatas. — Pihné:-ffite ’daxak vura 
'aaat;te tok¥é hind’ 


Kdrizas Pihné-ffite yiras *ubtvrichramni- 
hanik kikkwm, yiras?astizp «ds ’ubtorw hri- 
panik. Ydnava kan ’dexak ’avansdxerttlicas 
kun?i-pibout?, yuras?dst’tp. Xds Pihné:ffitc 
‘uppi'p, tdkuntetphina’, pa’ dvansdat'ttitcas 
ké'va tdkunteiphina ké-va pa’ dvansdaxctttticds, 
ads "uppi —p:, “Hoy mikun?dkka’ ?? «<Témit 

wtéat.?  I-cdvdr ’ag, ” dcdvar? 4,” Ta’ tttam 
uyupastaranhe’en: «©? Tnedvar a3, dcdvar’4s.”” 
Tedviira pa’ avansdat'ttiteas takuntdpkup mu- 
kunpardhva’*s. Tdékunmah mukunpardhoa'*s. 
Xds kunippé’er : “T'cé-ra teimi nanukrivra’*m.” 
“Hoy nanikk’d-rim aikrivt?? Xds uvo- onfistiik. 
«Jos, nanikk’a:tim. ? I+ » nantkk’a-fim.” Xds 
we thioriR : 66? Fe? 

T cdvira kdan adra tokr’t, Pd’ o-nvdbbundti 
pamusdvdsst-vcd’. Teavura tapd-npay ’axmdy 
Pihné: ffite . ipod nfuruk. Hinupay té-kfurkkira 
paké;ter@ te, Hinupay kikkuzm ’u:6 takun- 
pabkar kikkwm. Priya ’uzm vé-kipharnik 
Pihné-ffite. °Uzm Pihné-ffite ké-vira musa- 
vdssivea’. Priya ’uzm vorkpharnik Pihné-ffite. 


Kupdnakanakana. Tcémya;te tk viir Icya-t 
imet'nna:dic. Nanivdssi viirav ekviniya *te. 
Tecémya;te tk vira ° Atdytcikkinate °? ui-nni- 
prave’ec. 





Coyote. Oh, maybe it’s Coyote.” They 
smelt it. It stank. Then they threw it back 
out into the water. Then they looked at each 
other, those young girls did. Then they 
packed their wood in their packbaskets. 
They got home with difficulty. Then they 
looked at each other. Behold they were in a 
family way. The Coyote had made two babies. 

Then Coyote floated down river again, he 
floated down out by the ocean. Behold two 
boys were walking around, by the shore. 
Then Coyote said, the boys talked with him, 
they talked to him, the boys talked with 
him, and he said: ‘“Where is your father?” 
“He died.” — ‘Nephew, nephew!” Then 
Coyote cried [for his brother]: “Nephew, 
nephew!” Then the boys liked their uncle — 
through mourning. Then they told him: 
“Let’s go to our house.’’— “Where does my 
sister-in-law live?’’ Then he went in. ‘Oh, 
my sister-in-law! Oh, my sister-in-law!” 
Then she answered: ‘‘Yes!”’ 


Then he stayed there a long time. Coyote 
took his nephews around all the time. Then 
after a while once Coyote came back into the 
house. And he caught hold of the shave-head 
[widow]. And then they threw the Coyote 
into the river again. That’s the way Coyote 
did. Coyote was nephew to everybody. 
Coyote did thus. 

Kupannakanakana. Shine early, Spring 
Salmon, hither upriver. My back is straight. 
Grow up early, Spring Cacomite. 


6. MOURNING DOVE YOUNG MAN GAMBLES AWAY HIS DOODLE BUG 
GRANDMOTHER’S DRESS. 


Told by Afri’‘tc. 


'Ukni». ?Ata hdriva kun?drd'rahitihanik, 

"U-mkun va; kdri kari ’drdrashanik. Pim- 
nanihtandkka-nite ?uzm aftenihdnnitchanik. 
Xds ’uz;m vura va; ktte "ukuppittihanik, 
pobtr ttthantk. 


1 An interjection in the Weitchpec language. 





Ukni. They were living [there]. 

They were still people. Mourning Dove 
was a young man. And all that he used to 
do was to gamble. 
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Tcdvira pé-npay vira takuntetffite. Vira 
ké-vira pami’uxp takuntciffitefip vita. Puffa;t 
virata pami’u’p. Takuntciffitcfip. 

_Tedvira pinpay “tnnik upvd-nfurik. 
’"I-nnik pamikki;t “ukr’t. Xds pamikki;t 
’uppeer: “Tak pamiydffus, ntera’*m.” Tar it- 
tam ’wéhezn pamuydffus. 


Va; ta ifteti-mite va; tdpazn "uaraxzm pa- 
mukki;t muydffus. Xds va; kina kunpdxae’ep. 
Xds *uzrra?. 

Ta;y ntk takunteiffite vira pw ixrdratthata, 
var ds ’wivur pamikki;t muydffus. Viri va 
vira payvdhiz;m kar wtvunti’, pakunpdxxepa- 
nik, pamikki;t muydffus. 


Xds pamikk’t, yurnd.m ?wiripk*urihanik, 
ké-v  d-vd-eviphanik. Payvadhizm va; kan 
vira su? ukri’t, vdkkay payvdhiim, vakay- 
Pamta;zpkinic, yuand:m su? tkrvi. Ké-va 
*ubviiyxdhanik pamuydffus. Xds yend,m 
’wiripkurihanik. Xds va; kdsn "upicunva- 
va-nndnik. 

Kupdnnakanakana. Tcé-mya;te ’ik vir Icyast 
"imet'nna:vic. 





And later on all at once they beat him. 
They won from him all that he had. He 
didn’t have anything. They beat him 

Then a little later on he came into the 
living house [from the sweathouse]. His 
grandmother was home. Then he told his 
grandmother: “Give me your dress, let me 
bet it.’”’ Then she gave him her dress. 

Then at last he even bet his grandmother's 
dress. And they won it from him. Then he 
cried. 

They had won lots of things from him but 
he never cried, all he cried for was his grand- 
mother’s dress. He is crying for it now yet, 
because they won it from him, grand- 
mother’s dress. 

And his grandmother, she dug into the 
sand, she got so mad. Now she lives in there, 
she’s a bug now, a gray bug, lives in the sand. 
She felt so sad about her dress. She duga 
hole in the sand. She buried herself there. 


Kupannakanakana. 
Salmon, hither up river. 


Shine early, Spring 


7. HOW FISH WERE TRANSFORMED. 
Told by Ya’ss. 


Kuntppanik ké-viira yiruk ’ibydruk kunip- 
k¥é-vierthanik. Ké-viira va; kdri kuntkewp- 
hanik kumdkkirsra’, pakdri kun?ippaktihe;c 
kumdkkusra’. Kiina ’uzm pahotahyak nw ip- 
pakaha’*k, hinupa tapu’dra’i'nnaza. 


"Teyat upanik: “Yd-s?dra viira ’wd-pin- 
mutihe;c yakin pa’in yO ukupéaakkahitihe’ec, 
patanipikré-hazk nanitin. Na; ni’ tppaktthe;c 
xdttikrupma’, ubvu-yth itré~ppaha;zn pakki'sra’. 
"Tkrivkiha;n xdsik ’arara ’i-n nd’ a:mtthe’ec.” 

Kérixas Sdpxi;t ipanik : “Paydv ’i-rn xdsik 
nd’ da*mtihe’ec,”” 

1 She took off her dress and gave it to him, that 
is why the Doodle Bug is so poor now, wears no 
dress to cover up her meat. 





People used to say that they [the Salmon] 
were all transformed in the land across the 
ocean. And all [the Salmon] fixed the 
month, the month they will come back. If 
they would come back at the wrong time, the 
world would come to an end. 

Salmon said: ‘‘Human will know the water 
will sound different in the falls when I am in 
there, in my falls. I always will come back 
in the spring, the month is called March. 
In April Human will eat me.” 

Then Steelhead said: ‘‘A good person will 
eat me.” 
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Xds Pimndnih?d-m é-pa-n’nik: “Na; vira 
piect'te Yars?dra’i-n nd’d-mtthe’ee.”” 

Karu ’uzm ’ Ateviizn *uipan’nik. “Na; vira 
picct'tc Ydss?dra "tn nd’a-mtthe’ec, pdni’t-p- 
maha’*k.”’ 

Kdru ’Akrazh ’uzm uiparn’nik. “Naz kdru 


A999 


picct'te nv’ tppaktihe;-e xdttikripma’. 





Then Summer Salmon said: “Human will 
eat me the first thing when I get there.” 

And Hookbill said: “Human will eat me 
the first thing, when I get there.” 


And the Eel said: ‘I also will get there 
first in the spring.” 


8. CROW WOMAN AND HER NEGLECTFUL HUSBAND. 
Told by Abner’s Mother. 


’Ukni:. ’Ata hdriva kun?dra-rahitihanik. 

Tedviiva pa-npay pamu dvan hikav w’d-m. 
Xds vura vdrkrit, ’ukrit-nti’. Pu’ d-ppinmuti- 
hata, hé-y va; pd-vd-rammé't’. Xds tetmax- 
mdy ’wippak. Xds ’uzm vira hitiha;n ku- 
masippa pdptri-hiti pammu dian, paxein. 


Tetmaxmdy ’wippak. Kédrizas ’wé parzi:n, 
“Verhe, ’dmaké:m?iccata. Xa. ’Unrahdb- 


kay.” Kédrivds ’uppip: “’U-nnuhite tu’¢Ora 
pacwivn. "Aywate "uxt. Xds *uppdk- 
hirthva’ 


CROW WOMAN’S SONG. 

6 ’ Ayw ate "unt Yt, 
‘U-nnuhite tu’tOra’.” 

“Hinupa ’urm °wt-mnihouti’.” 


Kupdnnakanakana. > Anna;te *ukuphanik, 
Teémya;te °ik viira Leya:t ’imct-nnaziic. 





Ukni. They were living [there]. 

Then later on her [Crow Woman’s] husband 
went off somewhere. She was staying 
waiting for him. She did not know where he 
kept going allthe time. Then after a while he 
came back. She was saving acorn soup all 
the time every day for her man. 

Then he came back. And she gave him the 
acorn soup. “Oh, it does not taste good 
(he said). It is rotten. It is sour.” Then 
the woman said: “For a long time it was in 
there [in a basket cup], the acorn soup. Of 
course it is rotten.’”” Then she sang: 


CROW WOMAN’S SONG. 


“Of course it is rotten, 
It has been in there a long time.” 
[Then the woman said:] ““He was in love 
[was staying away with a girl].”’ 
Kupannakanakana. Crow did that. Shine 
early, Spring Salmon, hither up river. 


9. THE MAN WHO ATE HIS SALMON ON THE SLY. 
Told by Imk¥énva’en. 


’Ukni}. °Ata hdriva kun?drda-rahitihantk. 

'Uz;m vira pa’dvansa va; kite “ukipitti’. 
Iman kikkuzm to-krihat, kikkuzm tw’ tppak. 
To:ppip: “Aat-ttcap, piffa;t pa’d’m’ma. Tazy 
"im¥afinva'nsa’ .”” 6? Fen?? pa dsiktdva;n toppi'p, 
EM  Tazy paratte viri takunxirihina’?, 
Xu;n kite pakunpdttat’, Kiukkuzm ’im%dzn 
tokrihar pa’dvansa’. 





Ukni. They were living [there). 

That’s all that man does. Every day he 
went fishing, he came back again. He said: 
“Children, no more salmon. So many 
people begged for some.’’! ““Oh!,” the woman 


1 Begged from the man all the cuts of salmon 
except the tail cut, which alone he took home 
for his family. 
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Teavura pé-npay piyava kikkuzm té-krihat, 
kiikkuzm tuwtppak. ’I?k*ikam vira tohyid: 
“" Axi:teap?ipinni'cite.” Takun?é:ttcttcha pa- 
"tppun. “Tetmi nu’dve’’e.” Xds té-mnic 
pa tppun pa’asiktdva’*n. Tokurykini. ’ Aai't- 
teap, tazy “imaffinvd-nsd’. ’ Ippun kite va; 
tp nixYissat ‘axi;:ttttcds kun?dve’ec.”  Xds 
pa’asiktdva;n toppi'p: “Trimi ’izm k¥dru pay 
"am.” Xds toppitp: “Pihd?a, ’uzmkun 
vira kévrimhirurav paxai‘te. Tetmi ’izmkYun 
vira kik?am. Na; vira nik xi: nipdtte’ec.” 


Ritkkuzm ?im%a;n tuvd-#am, tokrihat. Xds 
uacus pa asiktdva’’n: «If k*éru vura hittha;n 
patta;y pé-mafinvd:nsa’. Pdyvdhizm vira 
nimissare’’c. Nitcunvdkkire’ec.” Ta?ip ’ukri- 
harat. Xds "uxxus: “Teimi k*anvé'rami. 
Teimi k’animissan.” Xds teakat-mite vura 
po’ driffak,  Ydnava ’ath to'kyahe’en. Tei- 
mazmay pamuyuhirim ’witssip. Vira véd-m- 
mu'stl’. ’AsavdssihkYam ’utvd-vnukt?. Xds 
paippun “uta-t.sur. Xds “uppi‘p: “Pdy- 
xa;y ‘axizttcap kun?dve’’ce.” Yizmmisite 
"upatteic. “Payxd;y “aai-ttcap kun?dve’ec”’ 
Xds ’uxrus: ’ Xdra vura ok nikrédic, vura 
nimmdhe-c po’ dvaha’*k.”  Kdrix’as té-m- 
nick*irihva’ ’dttic, ’axvia’*, tdkva’*x, po’ ikYiy- 
ktrihva’. Va; viira kite ’usd-mka pa’ippun. 
Karixas ké-vira *imtu-pmaé. Vura vd'm- 
mu'sti’, pamu'déan. Ta’ittam ’u’dvahe’en. 
Tavittam ’a;s °wtecahe’en. 


Ko-vir ubafipd- 
yarteha’ 


Karizvas ’uxxus: “Teimi k*anipvd-rami pa- 
mukrivra’*m.” Viira té-evi-pha pa’ asiktdva’én. 
EB, if karim takinin’nic,” xds ‘uw’ éO0i-h- 


vand pamutineiiv, “Xdy fazttk” uppi'p. 
*Imvézn adsikY ’w d-piinme’ec.” 
Tcimaxmay “tkk¥am “tihyiv § "tkeurar: 


 Aat-ttcap?iptinntcitce. °Axi:ttcap, tazy im- 
mdfinva'nsa’.”” Xds: “’E~”, pa’asiktdva;n 


*uppi'p, “’é.” Xds tim’nic, patppun. Xds 
1 Or: ’utcafipdydrtcha’, dim. 





said, “Oh!’’ Lots of them were hungry. 
They were eating nothing but acorn soup, 
The man went fishing every day. 

A little later on he went to fish again, he 
came back again. He hollered in the 
4?k’tkam:! ‘“Children-tail.”” They were so 
glad of that salmon tail. “Let’s eat it.” 
Then the woman cooked the salmon tail, 
She put it on the roasting sticks. ‘Children, 
lots of people begged for some. I just 
thought the children could eat this salmon 
tail.” Then the woman said: “You'd better 
eat this too.” Then he said: ‘No, the 
children feel it worse. Ye would better eat. 
I myself will eat acorn soup.” 

The next day he went again, he went 
fishing. Then the woman thought: “And 
how funny that they beg all the time [fish 
from my husband]. Now I am going to 
watch. I am going to sneak up.”” He had 
already gone fishing. Then she thought: 
“I’m going. I’m going to look.” Then she 
walked slowly down slope. Behold he had 
made a fire. Then all at once he picked up 
his knife. She kept looking at him. She was 
looking over a rock. Then he cut the tail 
off. Then he said: ‘This the children can 
eat.” He threw it aside. ‘This little bit the 
children can eat.”” Then she thought: “I am 
going to stay here a while, I’m going to watch 
if he eats it.’”’ Then he started to cook it, 
the back meat, the head, the breast, putting 
it on the roasting sticks. Only the tail was 
left. Then he cooked it all. She kept 
on looking at him, at her husband. Then 
he ate it. He atea meal. He ate it all up. 

Then she thought: “Let me go back up to 
his house.”” That woman was mad. “Oh, 
how bad he has been treating us,” she then 
told her children, ‘‘Don’t ye tell him. He 
will find out tomorrow.” 

Then he hollered outside in the evening: 
“Children-tail. Children, lots of people 
begged for some.”’ Then: “Oh,” the woman 


1 The space just inside the door of the living- 
house. 
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‘uppi'p: “Teimt ’am, teimi ’izm k¥dri: ’am,” 
‘upper pamwdéan. Xads ’uppi'p: “Pihara, 
’ , oy y , 5 \ SX 
axi;ttcap *uzmkin vira kérimeahirizav, na; 
vura nik k@etc. ’Iemk¥un viira kik?am.” 


Teavura kimate;te pé-kadramha ta’tp ’ik- 
mahdtera;m pa dvansa’, Ta tttam kunpikyds- 
sprinahe’en, "I, teimi nupdoyheipri’. If 
karim takinnin’nic. Teimi yt66 
yvhme’ec, Teimi nupké-vicrihe’ec. 

Tcavura po'siipparha’, xds ’uppi:p: “Va; viira 
nuppifikranne;e pama-m  pekk*ura:hitihan. 
Va; vira nupirund:ktre;c. kumd-m pekk*ura:- 
hitthan.” Ta’ittam kun?ifikra-nnahe’en, Tea- 
vura tay{zv mdruk kun?trinna'tt’. Teimaxmay 
sdruk uhyid.  Tetmaxmdy ‘uhyid uppi:p: 
@ Axt-tteapPipinni-eitc.”  “Xdy fdtta, ku- 
pitibiun.” ’ Avkamti-mite ’wdhortt pa’asik- 
Pasi:ttiteas *tffub 


ukniiv- 


tdva’*n § paké-vrt'keahan. 
kun?irunnacti’. ’Umé-hyt-vti sdtuk: “? Aaxai;t- 
teap?iptinnt-cite.” “Xdy fdtta; kuptttidun.” 
Teavura tayt.v mdruk ta’ tppdnni’ tte, xds uxrus: 
T+, telmi ok nupké-vicrihe’’c.” Xds ’utci-pha 
pa asiktdva’*n. Sdruk ’upihyivint hed. ’ Up- 
pip: “Kinikint’izm vira va; kite ’ikYupittihe’éc. 
Payd's?dr wé-nnicriha’*k, ism vira va; kite 
"ikYuptttihe’ec. ° Asdavdric kite °? dmviké-varun- 
natihe’ec pdsamvarinninay. Kinikini, kini- 
hint na; nanitinvi’iv, Yars?arara’t'bkam kite 
bole (2 i a aati aie ; 
kun?irukinpt-Ooutthe’e, ods vdo'ppip paké-vri' k- 
ca’, pakévrikea vodrppitp. Tetmarmay sdéruk 
kunttfakkuti’. °Axmdy vira pwihyt-vtihdta. 
Teimaxmay ’ Asaxvanie?dmvd:nite! ads ike”t-p- 
kYurt sd'mvdiuk. Xds uxxus: “Tdva’*. Manik 
tdnumma patékatpkvut. Virt «dnnahicite 
pamuttinviz» po-ppimmu:stivand’*, va; viira 
kunkupa’ife-prinaha’, Papanyirar® xds kun- 
%*fcip. Paipactttiteas Panytrar xds kun- 
?ifetp. Kdrivas ’uzsm Sdrum® ads w'lfetp. 
’Uraus: “Na;vira Ya's?arara’wOkam niki-- 


1’ AsaxvanicPdmvan’nite, the Water Ouzel, 
Cinclus mexicanus unicolor Bonaparte. 

? Panyii?ar, Bear Lily, Xerophyllum tenax 
(Pursh) Nutt., used in basketry. 

3 Sd?um, roots of the Jeffrey Pine, Pinus 
ponderosa Dougl., var. jeffreyi Vasey, used in 





basketry. 


said, ““Oh.’’ Then she cooked it, the tail. 
Then she said: ‘“You’d better eat some, you 
too would better eat some,” she told her 
husband. Then he said: ‘‘No, children feel 
it worse, Iam grownup. You folks eat it.” 
Then in the evening the man went into 
the sweathouse. Then the woman and the 
children got ready to go. “Oh, let’s all go 
away. He treated us so bad. Let’s go the 
other way. Let us be transformed.’ 
Then when morning came, then she said: 
“We are going to climb the ridge. We are 
going to walk up the ridge.” Then they 
climbed up the ridge. Then they were 
traveling far up slope. Then he hollered way 
down slope. Then he hollered, he said: 
“Children-tail.”” — ‘Don’t ye look back,”’ 
[the woman said to the children]. The 
woman was walking ahead, the mother was. 
The children were straggling along behind. 
He was hollering the same way down slope: 
“Children-tail.”” — ‘Don’t ye look back!” 
Then when far and on top of the ridge she 
thought: “Oh, let us stay around here.” 
Then that woman talked. She hollered 
down slope. She said: “You always will do 
that way. Whenever the Human comes here 
to live, he will be doing the same. You will 
just be eating as you go along in up creek 
direction the water moss in the creeks. And 
would that, would that my children, they will 
be sitting around in front of the Humans all 
the time, that my children may be,” said 
then the mother, the mother woman said. 
Then they looked down slope. All at once he 
did not holler any more. Then the Water 
Ouzel flew down into the creek. Then she 
thought: “It is well. We have seen you 
where you flew in.” Then after a little looking 
back at her children, they were growing up 


1 Meaning, let us be transformed. 

2 This verb refers to being transformed into 
stationary objects, such as Digger Pine roots and 
Bear Lily in the present story, and often means to 
become magically changed to rock, i. e. to become 
petrified. 
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rubunatthe’’c. Na; vira Ya-s?dra ’tn ném- 
m*u‘stihe’ec. Na; vira Ya's?ara’i:n na’ aficé-n- 


natthe’ec. 


Kupdnnakanakana. °U;m_ vorkipharn’nik, 
*Asaxvanie?dmvd'n’nite. ’Utassé-yanik ’asik- 
tdvazn “tin. Teé-mya;te tk vir Icyat ’imein- 
na-vic. Nanivdssi virav ekviniyd tc. Teé-mya;te 
"tk viira ’ Atdyteikkinate ’ii-nniprave’ec. 





that way, they were growing up as Bear 
Lilies. They who were children were growing 
as Bear Lilies. And then she was growing up 
as Jeffrey Pine roots. She thought: “‘I’ll be 
sitting around in front of Humans. Human 
will be touching me all the time.’”! 

Kupannakanakana. He did thus, Water 
Ouzel. That woman had bad wishes against 
him. Shine early, Spring Salmon, hither 
up river. My back is straight. Grow up 
early, Spring Cacomite. 


to. COYOTE GIVES A WAR DANCE AT HIS HOME AT ORLEANS FLAT. 
Told by Imk*énva’*n. 


’Ukni:. ’Ata hériva kun? drdrahitihanik. 

Tedvira paé-npay dma té-ppax. ° Ukri-hvuti 
Pihné-ffite ké-va pakun?dra-rahitthank. Xds 
Pihné-ffite ’uzm vira hitthazn ’ukri-hvuti’. 
Xds ’uzm vira hitthazn po'Bivtappdrahiti pa- 
mukun?ikk*am, Pandmni’tk. 


Tedvira iBd;n kumasstippa Pihné-ffite 
"uppip: “Kiimate;te ydvhe'’c, tdzyhe’ee, Ku- 
nivythukke;ze ta’*y. °Aficnihdnniteds kuntvyt- 
hukke’’e. °’Uyttarhkd;,, va’afienthanniteds ku- 
nivythukke;c kiumate’ete. Viri naz pw dkherc- 
hata. Na; tanikriha?”’? Kea:n ’ukrv'hvuti’, 
Hifvdnnipma’. Tedviira takun?aOva pa ifdp- 
prttiteds ’dxxak ta;y kuntoythukke;c ’aficnthan- 
nitcas. Hinupdy’uzm va; mubbitiv. Hinupdy 
"uzmkin vura piva; kd:n ’ardmst-privtihap 
*thytahko’®, pa’aftenthannticas. Xds ’uppi:p: 
“Pakumiski‘nvaraha’*k, yt06 é k*dzn ’ukri-c- 
rthé-c Bivtapa’tppan ka?kikamkam, karu yi06 
é&k yu?kikamkan, Oivtépwippan yuPkikam- 


kam.” “Tem.” Xds Pihné-ffite ’uppi-p: 
“Tcimi tanikrihat.” Té-ppé'nvana; pakun- 
ktiphe’ec. 


Kérorkam} 


1 Karérkavn, the flat on top of the ridge just 
up slope of the town of Orleans; on the NW. side 
of the Klamath river. Cp. Kannd-kamitc, dim., 
down slope of Kdré-kam, p. 153, line 8 of text. 


Tcavura kiumate;te té-keurdra, 





Ukni. They were living [there]. 

Then later on he [Coyote] was catching 
salmon. He was fishing. People were 
staying with Coyote. Coyote was fishing all 
the time. They were just dancing the war 
dance all the time outside their house, at 
Orleans flat. 

Then one day Coyote said: ‘“‘It is going to 
be a big time tonight, there will be lots of 
people. Lots are going to come. Young 
fellows are going to come. The youths fron 
Mt. Shasta are going to flower-dance tonight 
I won’t be here. I am going to go fishing.” 
He [Coyote] was fishing there, at the mouth 
of the creek. The two girls were bashful 
that there were going to be lots of youths 
coming. They were his [Coyote’s] urine! 
They did not come from Shasta Mountain 
at all, those boys. Then he [Covote] told 
them [before he went to fish]: ‘““When you go 
to look on [at that dance], one of ye will 
sit down at the upper end of the war dance, 
and one of you at the lower end, at the war 
dance’s lower end.”’ — “All right,’’ [the girls 
said]. Then the Coyote said: “I am going 
fishing.’ He told the two girls how they were 
to do. 

Then when it got dark in the evening they 


1 When making or using baskets. 
2 Coyote advocated such childbirth in the 
deliberations of the Ikxaveyavs. 
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takunthya'v’rik, «ds kunpi‘p: “Tdkunivythuk 
‘ata.” Takunthyd-o’rik. Kdru ’uzm «ds 
Pihné-ffite stpnuxk ’wéteip. ~WeOrippirk 
pastpnu’'“k, Xde va; kdzn *ubd-ntak pamu- 
pattizak, Xds ukfwkrd’*, To-ppizk*utihd- 
yartchd;n pokfurkra’*. Vura icpikdmmitac. 
Pasipnu;k tékrizhvd’. Vdzs té-yxo-rdriv pa- 
sipnuw“k, Xds va; vura Kdnnd-kamite! ydnava 
kézn "ikyukaxdvteir ’ubd'n’niv, Ta’ittam 
'uburivk*orhe’en, pekukaxdvteut. “Kthmdra- 
ricukt , ’aftenthdnniteds.” Ta’ tttam kunithmdra- 
ricukahezn pa afierihdnniteas, pamubburidak. 
Xds kunthmdrafup, kunthyd-ortkvand’. Pih- 
nb.ffite tokviriprup. Téppt-fkvitihe’en. 


Taittam va; kunkiphezn *tpa kintppé-rat 
vé-kkukiphezc kimate’ete. Xds xdkkarari ku-k 
kiin?i:m. Yt00a ka?kikam hizk’wi'm, yii?- 
kikam yt06a kizk ’wirm, kick ’wi-m yi06a 
yirkikam. Vira kdzn takunimviski?. Yib0a 
"d,hkam ’uvd-rdyvitl’. Xds yi00a *axmdy 
'uppi'p: “Pihné-ffite vir ’umissahit’. Ki- 
humim. °Ata fat na Pihné.ffite. Vur icpu 
kite payd-n?t-vtthan.” Vura takunimviskit. 
"Apun vura kunic ’wasstert-hvutl xdkkarari 
vura patw’uz;mmdha’*k, ké-va tupuxitek¥d-nvd’. 
Takunim“iski?. Hinupa pdy ’uzm ’asite 
ikyehindt’ adkkarari pa’é-nndnsan. Pu- 
ipmahé-nkd'nnatihap. Xds yO ’uppi‘p: “Ti- 
Manim“issan pd-kri-hvutihi¢ak.’ Xds ma?- 
vinnihite vura ’uhydrihie. Ydnava ui: kdin 
ukrt-houtt Pihné-ffite. Xds yiruk ’uipnu’%p. 


1 Dim. of Kdré-kam, plen. 





were hollering, at Karokam, saying: ‘“Maybe 
they [the youths] are coming.” They were 
hollering as they capered down slope. And 
Coyote then picked up a storage basket. 
He took the storage basket outside. Then he 
put it on his fishery bench. Then he walked 
up slope. He was dressed up so good when 
he walked up slope. He was just all money 
{money all over him]. That storage basket 
was fishing. He put a blanket on that sto- 
rage basket. Then down slope of Karokam 
behold there was a rotten log lying. Then he 
urinated on it, on that rotten log. ‘Come out, 
boys,” [addressing his urine]. Then the 
youths all came out, out of that urine of his. 
Then they [the newly made boys] ran in 
down river direction, they hollered as they 
capered down slope. Coyote ran in down 
river direction. He was dressed up. 

Then they [the girls] did this, what he 
[Coyote] told them that they should do that 
evening. Then they went to the two ends. 
One went to the upper side, the other one went 
to the lower end, to the lower end the other 
one went. They [the two girls] were admiring 
him there [the Coyote as he danced]. One 
[man, as he danced] was going around in 
front [of the row of dancers]. Then all at 
once one [of the onlookers] said: “It looks 
like Coyote. He’s a funny acting fellow. 
Maybe it’s Coyote. He’s all money, that 
young fellow is.’”’ They were admiring him. 
It was like he pretty near lay down on the 
ground as he reached each end of the line, 
he was dancing so hard. They [the two 
girls] were admiring him [Coyote]. It was 
that he was making babies where they [the 
two girls] were sitting at both ends of the 
line.1 They [the two girls] did not feel it. 
Then one [man] said: “I am going to look 
where he is fishing.” Then he halted a little 
up slope [from Coyote’s fishery]. Behold 


1 The two girls were seated as onlookers, facing 
the dancers at the two ends of the line, and when 
Coyote almost bent to the ground as he reached 
the end of the line and started back again he was 
impregnating the two girls in turn. 
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Xds yiruk ’wipma’. Xds ’uppip: “Kdruk 
’uzm vira Pihné-ffite ’ukrihvuti’.” Xds yi60 
"uppi'p: “Yeh, tindpa;n kanimissan. Pdy 
"usm vura Pihné-ffite, vira tani’d-ptin’ma. 
Pad-hkam va-rdyvutihan pdy ’uzm vira Pih- 
né-ffite. Tani’ d-pinma vira va; pdy Pihné.ffite. 
Tindpa;n kanim%issan.” Xds kdsn wim. 
Ydnava Pihné-ffite uikri-hvuti’. Vd;s ’w dssati’, 
ukri-hvut?. Xds nik uhyii-n’nic. Puady viira 
*thivrikkYata. Xds ’uxcus: “Vira °u70 ni- 
"iammé®?.” Ta’tttam ’uvdttakardhe;n pdtti-ak. 
Xds, ’wdffic. “Pihné-ffite, vura vé-krivhviti- 
him?’ Purdy ‘viira teurphitihata.  Xds 
’wdffic. Ydnava stpnu’“k. “’E~, Pihné-ffite 
miikku-pha’?, piya "ip ntppa’t, kuihi-mim.” 
Xds “tipnu™p. Yizmmiisite vur ukpé-hva’, 


*uhyivdrakva’ 


Xds Pihné-ffite teaka’t-mite vur uppi'p: “Tetmi 
nupptruram’ vi.” Xds viri ’é-mta viira kunpiru- 
vornsip, pa’tpa’ifdppt'ttitcas. Ydnava ’dxxak 
vura takun?immuttdrd xds pakunpuvornsip. 

Takunptruram’va, Pihné-ffite takunpiru- 
ramva ko-va pa’aftcnihdnniteas, ké-vita. Xds 
mdruk kikkuzm viira va; kdzn ydnava "iku- 
kaxdvtcu?. Ta’ittam ‘upé-nvand’*: “Tetmi 
"ok pay su? kikpdvyt:hkun. ’Izmk*un vira 
va, pay "ok takipké-vic.” Piya “uzm va; 
Pihné-ffite ’ukipha-n’nik. Hinupa ’u;m va; 
pamubbiiriv pabivtd-pvdnndtihansdn.  Kéru 
"usm hinupa pdy ’daxak ’axwxizte té-kyé-hind 


paifdpptt.cd’. Hinupa pdy ‘dexak ’axat;te 
to-kye hind’ pa'tpa kinic ’w’asacrt-hvutihat, 


pa tpa ’dzhkam ’uvd-rdyvitihat. 

Kupdnnakanakana. Pihné-ffite ’ukipharn’- 
nik. Payé-m vira va; kar uOvuryti Pihné-fOw/, 
Payé-m passd-mvdruv kari vari vurav 6'Ovuryti’, 
Pihné-fewf. Pakdzn ’ukrt-hvutihanik Pih- 
né-fOifod-nnipmak. Payé-m vira kar ’uvin- 
novvvuti patecaha Pihné-fOifvd-nnupmak. 

Teé'mya;te *tk viir Icyat ’imet*nna:vic. Na- 
nivdsst virav e'kviniyd’*te. T'cé-mya;te tk viira 
’ Atdyteukkinate ’? ti-nniprave’ec. 





Coyote was fishing out over the water there, 
Then he [that man] went back down river 
[to where they were dancing]. Then he got 
back down river there. Then he said: 
“Coyote is fishing up river there.”” Then one 
said: “Oh, let me go up and see. [He 
wouldn’t believe it.] That is Coyote, I 
know it. That is Coyote that is dancing 
round in front. I know that that is Coyote, 
Let me go and see this time.”. Then he got 
there. Behold Coyote was fishing. He had 
a blanket on, he was fishing. Then he 
hollered to him. He did not answer. Then 
he thought: ‘I am going over there.’ Then 
he walked over along the foot log. Then he 
touched it. ‘“‘Are you fishing, Coyote?” 
Then he never spoke. Then he touched it. 
Behold it was a storage basket. ‘Oh, 
Coyote’s work!  Didn’t I say so, that he’sa 
funny fellow!’’ Then he went back down 
tiver. From far off he [that man] hollered, 
he hollered down river. 

Then Coyote said low!: ‘‘Let’s run back.” 
Then they could hardly get up, those that 
had been girls. Behold both were in a 
family way when they got up. 

They ran away, Coyote together with his 
boys ran away, allof them. Then up slope 
behold a rotten log again. Then he told them: 
“Ve get backinside the log! Ye will live here.” 
Coyote did thus. It was his urine that was 
dancing the war dance. He made those 
girls have two children. He made them have 
two children when he was almost lying down, 
when he was going around in front. 


Kupannakanakana. Coyote did thus. 
Now it is still called Coyote Creek. The 
creek’s name yet is Coyote Creek. Where he 
used to fish was at the mouth of Coyote Creek. 
Now still the water goes back up into Coyote’s 
fishing place, at the mouth of Coyote Creek. 

Shine early, Spring Salmon, hither upriver. 
My back is straight. Grow up early, Spring 
Cacomite. 

1 Lit. slow. 
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11. COYOTE DOCTORS A GIRL, HIDES IN A HOLLOW TREE AND PAINTS 
BOYS WHO BECOME BIRDS. 


Told by Imk’dnva’¢n. 


’Ukni?. °Ata hadriva kun?drd-rahitihanik. 
Xds Pihné ffite iOd-n taxis: “Tt yiru 
kanvé‘rami, xdstk va; vira ni’ahé-kkire;c 
pé-cké’ee. 

Teavura tayizv twarm. Xds ’uaxus: “Tcimi 
kYantppwn’vi.” Xds iOydruk ’utkdratt’. Xds 
*uccus: <TC kanthéen, xds tt kYanth@ en. Kiri 
kunzus: *’E’¢m, mdv ohé-rdti’, tuh@er. Xds 
kitsrdhkam kik té-katkmu™. Tctmaxmdy ku- 
nthyit: *’I;mum 8m?” Pdy kite ’uku-pha’. 
Kikkuzm vura: “’I;mum °@¢m?” Xds ’uppi:p: 
“Ha.” Xds ’wthivrik xds uppitp: “Fat 
pakkuhittihan "dvansahisin him ’ asiktava’*n ?’ 
Xds kunpi‘p: “’Avansa’.” Xds ’uppip: 
“Pi-hata, puk”ip ’dvansa napdttumkutihara. 
Xds kunpi‘p: *’E*.” Xds kikkuzm kunthyid, 
eds ’uppi'p: “Fat kok pakkuhtttthan.” Xds 
uppt, Pihné-ffite: “Nd; kip ’ifdpptttite xds 
nipdttumkut’.” Xds kunpip: “’Iffdappl-ttite 
pakkuhittihan.” Xds ’uppi-p: “T'cém, va; 
uzm nipdttumke;ze pefappttittcha’*k.” “Tetmi 
nuvittivirtk’?.”’ Kdrizas: “T'cem.” Kdrizxas 
‘witm, Xds “tnnd-k ’uvo-nfurik. Xds uhé er. 
Tazy "i-nné:k kun?drd-rahit’: Xds ’uppi-p: 
“Tetmi kik?truram’sxi. Na; pdttce;te xdsik 
nipdttiumke’’c. Naz pdtteeste xds kip ’dra 
nipdttumkut?’. Vaz ’uzm ’wdrarthkYanhe’ec. 
Yisv ?ik vira kivyithme’ee.” Tarittam yt; 


vira kuntoythmda. Xds yt60 "uaaus: § Tt 


kYanp*imussan,” Yadmdtek’é'mic.  Ydnava 
'uerdratti pdkkiha?, paytkkiha*: <’ Aké 
’aké.”” Ydnava Pihné-ffite ’dvahkam ’UOxu-p- 


taku’, Kérivas ’uhyiv pa’ tpakupimissaranhat, 
‘uhyt-nnicvand, pé-tfinmukea’: “Tcé-myate, 
kikpdvythukk? tetmi niiytkan. Térktdraric.” 





Ukni. They were living [there]. 
Then one time Coyote thought: ‘‘Let me 
go down the river! I’ll walk along the river. 


Then he got way down. Then he thought: 
“I’m going to take a little rest. Then he 
looked across the river. Then he thought: 
“Tl take a smoke. So they’ll think it’s a 
doctor, behold he is smoking.” Then facing 
the sun he made a x-sound towards it. 
Then the people hollered to Coyote: ‘‘Are 
you a doctor?”’ But he [Coyote] just did 
the same way. Then again they hollered: 
“Are you a doctor?” Then he said: ‘ Yes.” 
Then he [Coyote] answered and said: 
“What is it that is sick, a man or a woman?” 
Then they said: “It’s a man.” Then he 
said: ‘No. I never did doctor a man.” 
Then they said: “Yes.” Then they hollered 
again. Then he said: ‘What is it that is 
sick [a he or a she]?”” Then Coyote said: 
“T always doctor a young girl, nothing else.”’ 
Then they said: “It’s a young girl that’s 
sick.” Then he said: “All right, I’ll doctor it 
if it’s a young girl.”’ “‘Let’s go and get him 
[Coyote] in the boat.” Then [they said]: 
“All right.”’ Then he (Coyote, the doctor] 
got there. Then he went into the house. 
Then he smoked. There were many living 
in the house. Then he [Coyote] said: ‘You 
people all go away! I'll doctor her when 
she’s alone. I always doctor a person alone. 
Then she'll get well. You folks must go 
way off.” Then they went far away [be- 
cause he knew that she might holler]. Then 
one man of them that went away thought: 
“Let me go back and see.” It was a funny 
surprise. Behold that sick one [girl] was 
crying, that sick one was: ‘‘Ouch, ouch.” Be- 
hold Coyote was on top of that girl. Then the 
one who went back to see hollered, he hollered 
to them when he looked in: “‘ Quick, let’s kill 
him. He is pushing her down.” Then they 
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Xds kunpihmatik. Pihné-ffite ’wdrihrupuk. 
Hinupay Pihné-ffitc. ’U’drihrupuk, Mé-kk 
’ukviripripa’®. Kdruma ’tp takunwissat vura 
hé-y vdriva vayd-s?dta. Vir icpukammifaz. 
Yukikkihak nindy pécpuk, niiay. Kova 
vura *uzm “iepukammifax. Hinupay Pih- 


néb-ffite. 


Kérizas kun?dharam vura ytiv markka 
tokvtripripa’*. Ydnava kd:n *tpp ’u’thya’. 
"V’ahvard-hiti pa’tppa’. Kédrivas va; kd:n 
su? °u'drihk’a’*, ’ahvdra’*k. Xds uppi'p: 
“Piftcikki, piftcd-kki’. Kd-nik unthmdraia. 
Ydnava kd:n "tppa kite ’wthya’. -Purafdtta;k 
Pihné-ffite. “Tce, tetmi ko: panu’dhara- 
muti.” Vira tahikada. 


Tcavura tapé-npay taxadra kd;n ’avansd- 
xbttitcas kunikydmmttevdnd-ti’, *Axmdy kunic 
"ukké-n pa’tppa’. °Axmdy ’uppi-p: “’ Icdva’%e, 
"icdva’*e, *icdva’*c, tetmi napimOdrup?’.” : Xds 
kunpi:p: “T cen”. Xds yt00 uppip: “’ Arnni- 
hite ’uzm kite ydv mupara-m’var.” “’ Iedva’%e, 
"icdva’*e, yd-tcas kikya-vicap, pakanapimOdrup- 
paha’*k.” Xds: “Ttk*anpikk’a;n ’d-nnthite.” 
Ta’ tttam kun? dho-he’en. Tw’tppasuk pamii’ d-n- 
nthite. Vira tazy takuntvythuk. Ta’ittam 
kunpim@druppahe’én, pamutippa sxdkka’*n. 
Pé-mpay vura téttazy ylOumdsva kun? d-kkiti’. 
Ké-viira takun?dkkw’. Xds ’uppip: “Yéa-tcas 
kikyd-vicap pakanapim@drupaha’*k.” Pé-npay 
vura tdttazy patakunpimOdfup. Xds tcavura 
tapd:npay takuntmOdruprin. Xds Pihné-ffite 
’upicka'krupik. Xds ’uppip: “Tcimi "tccaha 
kiktdtan, naz ntk nikydvie pakikY?d-nva- 
Gare’ec.” Ta’tttam takunpavythuk, takuntktuzk 
pa tecaha’. 


Xds ’uppip: “Teimi kik?asimtcda-kvdnd 
ké-vita. Tetmi kik?d-nvabe-cap.” Ké-viira pa- 
kunteuphinati pdyk"wmds ’upttt’ : “Nékviira 
Juraxmiraze’’c.” Takun?asimtca'kvand pa- 
takin?a-n’ vad. 





all ran back there. Coyote jumped out. 
It was Coyote. He jumped out. He ran 
back up [in away from the river direction]. 
They thought he was a rich man from some 
place. He was nothing byt money [there 
was money all over him]. Even on his shoes 
money, even. He was just nothing but 
money. It was Coyote. 

Then he [Coyote] ran far back from the 
people. There was a tree standing there. 
The tree was hollow. Then he [Coyote] went 
in there, into a hollow tree. Then he [Coyote] 
said [to the hollow tree]: ‘‘Close together, 
close together.”” They ran thither. ‘That 
is only a tree standing there,’ [said the 
people who were following him]. There was 
no Coyote. ‘‘All right,” [said another of 


| those following him], “‘let’s give up following 


him.” He had vanished! 

Later on boys were playing there [under 
that tree]. Then all at once it was as if the 
tree shook. Then all at once he [Coyote] 
said: ‘“Nephew, nephew, nephew, ye fellows 
chop in to me.” Then they [the boys] said: 
“All right.” Then one of them said: “My 
older brother has good wedges.” ‘“‘Nephew, 
nephew, I’ll make something nice out of you, 
if you chop in to me.”” Then: “Let me go 
down and get my brother.” Then they two 
got back there. He brought his brother there. 
Lots of boys came there. Then he chopped 
along with his brother. Then later on lots 
of them were taking turns hitting [at the 
tree]. All were hitting at it. Then he said: 
“T’ll treat you fellows good if ye chop me 
out.” Later on there were many [boys] there 
when they chopped in to him. Then after a 
while they chopped a hole through. Then 
Coyote jumped back out again. Then he 
said: ‘““‘Ye get water, I am going to make 
stuff to paint ye with.”” Then they returned 
with the water. 

Then he said: “All of ye shut your eyes. 
I am going to paint you up.” They were all 
talking, they were all saying to one another: 
“Paint me red!’’ They were all shutting 
their eyes, when they were being painted. 
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Taittam ’waaaytedkkierihezn pamiissi’‘c, 
mitivkmwk. Ta’ittam ’ukythe’’n pamusiccaf”. 
Xds ké-vira yibumdsva ’umissahiti’. Pahit-tva 
toppip: “Vaz kamimissahitih’,’ va; vira 
tumussahitihe’’e, pato-ppi'p: “Tcdntca-fkunic- 
M*khe’ee,” ‘’ikadramkunie?tkhe’’e,” “’a;akuinic 


kvanstecafhi’.” Pa’axkinie karu vura mu- 
stecafhantk.1 To-ppi-p: “’A;akinic k”anstc- 
cafhi’.”  Topi-p: “’A;akinie kankiyihi’.” 


Hari vura payé-m pa’ dvansas karu va; kunku- 
pitti kunipitte ’azvkinie kunkiyuhstird-ti ha-?. 
Xds *iccaha té-ycar, ké-vira varmit'k po-kyé-ra- 
nik patevi'v, va, vira kévira patevi'y *uk- 
yaranik pamustccafmu’k, 
Paicahé-kavaramkunic karu yt6buk ’ubri-c. 
Kéru pa’icahatednted:fkunie va; karu yibOuk 
'ubrtc, Karu paicahd’a;akinie kdru yt60uk 


Xds ’wa-nvdbvana’*. Xds ’uppi'p: “Ké- 
vira kik*?dstmtcakvand’*, ké-viira, pakik¥?d-n- 
vabe'cap.” 

Ké-kum kunipttt?: “Na; vura yé-match2’ec, 
na; ’tk vira yd-mate nékyd-dic.” Kd-kum 
kunipitt?: “Na; *i0@iz¢ ’tk vira furarmiraz- 
he’ec, furaxmiraxhe;e “ik vira na’*.” Xds 
po’ a-nvdbvana'tr’, xds takun’tppé’er: “Na; *tk 
vira WOd’i;c furazmirax ne'kyd-dic.” Ké-viira 
kun? dastmtcarktt:hvd po’ anvdOvana'ti’. Takun- 
Parteitchina’*. Kazn takunipteivittic. Ké-vira 
kun? dsimted: ktt-hvd’. ’ DW’ & nvdOvana'tihanik. 
"Lbvd'y tednted:fkunic ’uyviirukvand’*, pamu- 
kun? Ova’ *y. 

Xds pakunpimisva’*n. Pusxite ’ahtrurav 
’tkedramkunie pamukin?iic.  Xds nikYun- 
praahsuriva’n. Vura pipdamft-peuritihara. 
Hinupa nik ’ Anna;te "uppi-p: “Na; vura su? 
kite kunie tanéyvhk*urt pekaediam, puray 
vira pdmft‘peurutihata.” Nik?iccah?upart- 
wut’. Tikmit-k nikYupt-adhsiriva-nndt’. Pih- 
né-ffite vura vo:pt tt’ : “Mantk ’updmft-peure’c. 


1 As some tell the story the Coyote incised his 
arms and legs, as Indians do for luck, and the 
scarlet down color is his blood: Paffirax ’u;m 
puva; musiccafha?a, va; ’uzm mi’a’*x, ’usa- 
tdékyt-Ovanik, the woodpecker scarlet is not his 
semen, it is his blood, he incised himself. 

II 








Then he took hold of his penis, with his 
hand. Then he squeezed his semen out. 
Then it all looked different colors. Whatever 
color he said: ‘‘May it come out,” that color 
would come out, as he said: ‘May it be 
white,” ‘‘may it be black,” ‘‘red let my semen 
be!” He had red semen too. He said: 
“Red let my semen be!’’ He said: ‘‘May 
I squeeze out red.’”’ Sometimes men are 
this way now, they press out red at times. 
Then he mixed it with the water, he painted 
all the birds with it, he painted all the birds 
with his semen. 


The black water he put apart. And he 
put the white water in a different place too. 
And he put the red water in a different 
place too. 

Then he painted them. Then he said: 
“All of you fellows shut your eyes, all of you, 
when I paint you.” 

Some birds said: “I’m going to be pretty, 
you must make me nice.’”’ Some said: “I 
am going to be scarlet-downed all over, red 
all over I am going to be.’”’ When he was 
painting them, some said to him: ‘““You must 
put scarlet down all over me.” They were 
all shutting their eyes while he was painting 
them. They were glad. They were all 
seated. They were all shutting their eyes. 
He was painting them. He painted their 
breasts white, their breasts. 

Then they looked at themselves. Their 
bodies had too much black on them. Then 
they tried to wash it off by rubbing. It 
would not come off. Behold it was Crow 
who said: ‘“The black goes inside of me, 
that’s all, it can’t come off.’ Then he 
[crow] bathed with water. He was trying 
to rub it off with his hands. Coyote kept 
saying: “‘It’ll come off. After a while it 
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Taxxdnnacite ’a;xkiniche’’e, firaxhe’’e taxdn- 
nahicite.” Vira stissipux "umdhvdnd-tihantk. 

Xds ’upikk*wthhanik pamw dakinte’a’’s. Xds 
"uvxus Pihné-ffite: “Puké-vira ’d;ekunie nék- 
ya.vicata. Xa&t ni-nnamite paffitar, va; 
vira fart ’u'drahe’c. °Aavarkvura kite pdnik- 
yarvic. Kiri Yd's?dra ’ikyd-kkazm ’ukya ttihe’ee, 
vdstk paffirar ‘uttd-rahitihe’’c. Yd-s?dra 
ta;y vura ’uykdratihe’’c, Yd-s?dra, axdstk va; 
’asiktdva;n "ukvdraratihe’’c. Va; vira fart 
’worahitihe’’c, xd:t ninamite, ’ayiman va; 
vira ’astktdva;n ’worrahitihe’c, xd;t axva* 
kite vura nitdkkanka’.”’ 

Xds vd; vir ’o-préhk¥a pamupara’m’var 
’Iktakatdkkahezn pamupmdanti’im. ” Uppisp 
"usm vura va; pdy uhru-vtihe’’c, pamupara'm’- 
var. Karu pamittca:s va; vura ’upré hkYanik 
pamupara-m’var, Kirat.2 Karu pamuted:s- 
Panammahate va; vira “upréhk’anik pamu- 
part'm’var, ’Ippahak ’ Iyununa-nnatihatchan.® 
“Va; vira kunthruvtihe’’e, vd; vira kun?dva- 
ratihe’€c.”” Kwirdkkavanhanik _ tipahé-?as, 
kwirdkkdvan tipahé-rashanik.  ’ Iktakatdkka- 
he;n *ikpihanta-pashanik, kérivas Kirat kuna, 
kdrivas ninamitcta*pashanik ”Ippahak ’ Iyu- 
nuna'nnatihatchan. 


Xds pdyk*wkmas ’uketpelprivtt’. Yi0Ouk 
takunivyt‘hma’. "Atevizv takunparihicrt-hvd’. 
Piya ’uzm va; Pihné-ffite vo’ a-nvdbvand-nik 


paw aftenihanniteas. °~Uppitp: “Na; kér Ik- 


caréyat, Fat virava nikyardic.”’ Pth- 
né-ffite "ippan’nik. Ké-vira pdtevi'v Pek- 
waréyavsahanik. Piya ?uzm  vorkipharnik 
Pihné-ffite. 


Kupdnnakanakana. Teé'mya;te ’tk vir Teyart 
"imet-nna:tic.  Nanivdssi virav ek¥iniya te. 
Teé-mya;te “tk viira ’Atdyteikkinate *Vurn- 
nuprave ec, 


1’Tktakatadkkahe’e’n, the. Western Pileated 
Woodpecker, Phlaeotomus pileatus picinus Bangs. 

2 Ku?at, the California Woodpecker, Balano- 
sphyra formicivorus bairdi Ridgway. 





[the black] will turn scarlet, after a while it 
will turn scarlet.”” He was talking falsely. 

Then Coyote thought: “I am not going to 
make them red all over. Though the scarlet 
is small, it will be worth something anyway. 
Only on the head I am going to make it. 
Would that Human will have to work hard, 
before he has woodpecker scarlet. Human 
will have to kill lots before he can buy a 
woman with them. It will be worth some- 
thing anyway, even though it is small, 
indeed it will be worth a woman, even though 
it is on his head that I glue it.”’ 

Then he jabbed the Western Pileated 
Woodpecker’s wedge in at the border of his 
mouth. He said he is going to be using it 
all the time, that wedge. And he jabbed into 
his younger brother, California Woodpecker, 
his wedge. And into his youngest brother, 
Western Gnatcatcher, he jabbed his wedge. 
“They will always be using that [wedge], 
they will be eating with them.”” They were 
three brothers [of the woodpecker birds], 
three brothers they were. Western Pileated 
Woodpecker was the oldest one, and then 
California Woodpecker, then the youngest 
brother was Western Gnatcatcher. 

Then they all flew up. They went the 
other way. ‘They became birds. Coyote 
painted them up, those boys. He said it: 
“I am an [kxareyav. I can do anything.” 
Coyote said it. The birds were all [kxareyavs 
That’s the way Coyote did. 


Kupannakanakana. Shine early, Spring 
Salmon, hither up river. My back is straight. 
Grow up early, Spring Cacomite. 


' ’ Ippahak *Iyununad-nnatihatchan, the 
Western Gnatcatcher, Polioptila caetulea obscura 
Ridgway. 
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1z. COYOTE FALLS THROUGH THE LIVING-HOUSE ROOF HOLE. 
Told by Afri’tc. 


"Ukni?. Pihné-ffite vorkipharn’nik, ok 
Bivbanén?ateip. °Uzm vira vd-kiepitti’, pa- 
tékudramha kdri té-ptednicdkkat, kdéru pa- 
tusipparha kdri kYikkuzm twéttei#ar, patu- 
sippaha’,  tutedntcdksurar  patusipparha’. 
'Uzm vira vax hitthazn ’ukupitti’. 

Tedviira panpay “iWa-n po-stipparha’, xds 
*utcdntcaksutar Xds “uaats: “Tikanitnu:p- 
nihi.”? Ydnava *tnna:k *ifdppi;t ’uyruvris. 

Xds ’uwrar Pihné-ffite. “Aké. Tanapt- 
krvvérat. °Aké- Kirt a? ’wt66imcip. Teimi 
kanpakirtho’. Kirt ’a? ’wt00imcip.” * 


COYOTE’S SONG AS THE DESCENDED. 
“Kdp kdp,* sietxrup,4 
Kap kdp, sictzrup.” 
Ta’ ittam ’a? ’w’i06imcipreshe’en. «? Joo, Akebe.” 
Ta’tttam Pihné-ffite *tikyl-mniprihe;n tean- 
ted'ksitak. “’I. ?Aké. ’Aké. ’Ok "itevdn- 
nihite.  ‘*’ Aké.”’ Vura  tuké-himmate’va. 
Va; viva ka:n kunpiftadkkantun’ va. 


Piya ’uzm vorkuphanik Pihné-ffite. Ku- 
pdnnakanakana. Teémya;te “tk wir Icyart 
"imet'nnazvic. 





Ukni. Coyote did this, here at the world 
center. He [Coyote] was doing that way, 
was closing evenings the living-house roof hole 
and mornings opened it up, when morning 
came, opened it when morning came. That 
was his job. 

Then after a while one morning, then he 
opened it. He thought: “I am going to look 
in!’”’! Behold inside he saw a maiden lying. 

Then Coyote cried. ‘Ouch. I got hurt. 
Ouch. Would that she would lie stomach up. 
Let me sing. Would that she lie stomach up.’ 


COYOTE’S SONG AS HE DESCENDED. 
“Kdp kip, sictxrup, 
Kép kdp, sictxrup.” 
Then she turned stomach up. “Oh. Ouch.” 
Then Coyote fell through the living-house 
roof hole. “Oh. Ouch. Ouch. Get closer 
to me,” [Coyote said]. “Ouch.” She felt 
sorry for him. The two got stuck together 
there. 
Coyote did this. Kupannakanakana. 
Shine early, Spring Salmon, hither up river. 


13. COYOTE MARRIES HIS DAUGHTER. 
Told by Imk’dnva’n. 


’Ukni-. °Ata hadriva kun?drd-rahitihanik. 
"Aumdy vira kdruk ’uva-tam. Xds wtppak. 
Xds pdmi’aram uppe er: “Teimi ydrarahi’. 
Vura pusayri-hvé-cara na; kinie xdzs né-mis- 


1 It was always a man’s duty to remove and 
replace the board that covers the roofhole of the 
living-house. A man came from the sweathouse 
early to do this. He never looked in since the 
women folks slept without their skirts on; If a 
man looked in he would soon die: Puwadr imydhti- 
haa, po'tnupnithtiha;k teantedksitak, he would 
not live long if he peeked through the living-house 
toofhole. But Coyote again cuts custom. 

11* 





Ukni. They were living [there]. 

All at once he [Coyote] went up river. 
Then he came back. Then he told his 
daughter: ‘“You’d better get married. You 


* Coyote keeps switching his penis with a little 
stick, to keep it erect when about to perform such 
adeed. Tupim@diju, he switches it thus. 

3 Cp. kdp said repeatedly to a baby to stop it 
crying, as one approaches his hand little by little to 
the baby’s belly, closing the fingers graspingly at 
each repetition of kdp. 

4 A word of Coyote’s language, reminding one of 
s?’te, penis, and tanéwrup, erectionem teneo, 
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ee 


sahiti pa’dvansa’. “T'ceem,” "uppi-p. ’Uppizp: 
“Tcem,” pami’ arama pa ifdppittite. 


Xds ’imyd;:n po'sippaha ads ’uppi-p:“Tcimi 
varrami, tcimi som'vi.” Kdrixds ’uppi-p: 
“Tcx#m.” Xds uppi'p: “Tazy vira dttim, 
somva “dttid’”. Xds ’uppip: “Pémmdha;k 
pékrivra’*m, va, vir umissahiti pananu- 
krivra’*m, karu vura vomisahiti pananukma- 
hatcra’*m, ké-wiira vo-mmissahit’, pananu- 
tkk*am kadru vura vormmissahiti?, xds ik 
*iausséze tanii-m, va; pamukrivrazm, pe- 
*dvanhe’’c. Xdyfa;t ’ik Vicki ’diw. Xdyfa;t 
"tk «mdruk Vitratt’? Teakai-mite “tk viir 
"Pdho'tihe’ec.”  Teaka’t-mite vura po” dho-ti’. 
Xds povi-m, «ds uppi'p: “I~, if uydate va; 
vir ummiissahiti pananukrivra’*m.” “Yi 


9 99 


kYanpim“issapi’, kanipni‘nnamitcp?’. 


Xds *i-nnak “uvornfuriuk. Taittam ’ukrif- 
furukahezn pamu dttit. Taittam ’ubardm- 
pukkaheen? Xds kimate;te pokedramha’, 
'axmdy ~upvonfurik pamudéan. Ydnava 
yam mateite. Vira kan porteuphiti’. 


_Teavura tépetttarnt *ukrivt. Tusdyri-hod’. 
Xds ’uppi'p: “Tetmi nipv’arame’ec.” Xds 
‘upptp: “Tem. Teakwi'mite ’tk vir Ptp- 
pahosic. Xadyfazt "ik mdruk “itratt’.” 
“Hitva vira patorcis. Kovira hum kdru 


2999 


pav ormiussahite’. 


Xds ’upvartam. Xds’urcus: “Fart ata ku- 
ma ivi panéppenti’, xdyfa;t mdruk *itratty,” 
Xds ’uxcus pamu’dttimnam *apun ’ukri-c. Xds 
-uxcus: “Teimmaruk kanimissan. Fast ’ata 
kum@’v'i pané-ppenti’, xdy fazt mdruk *itra-tti’, 
Ka;n pamwdttimnam ?wit.cut, Xds mdruk 
"ukfukra’, ~t-mmukite vira puyivuhata, Xds 
’utvav'nuk, Ydnava “axmdy ’wdrihvatak. 


1 For Coyote was going to carry the houses over 
the hill by way of Ma? ticra-m, the living-house on 
his back, the sweathouse hung on his chest and the 
flower hut in one hand. 

2 For she is a married woman as soon as she 
goes inside her bridegroom’s house. 





won't be homesick. He looks pretty nearly 
like me, that man.” — “‘All right,” she said. 
She said: “‘All right,” his girl daughter did. 

Then when morning came then he said: 
“You'd better go, you’d better go to get 
married.” Then she said: “All right.” 
Then he said: “Carry lots, carry your 
marriage load.” Then he said: ‘““Whenever 
you see a house that looks just like our 
house, all looks like our house, and like our 
sweathouse, everything looks like it, looks 
like our front yard, then you'll know that 
you got there, that’s the house of the one 
you are going to marry. Don’t walk fast! 
Don’t look up slope. Walk slow.” She 
traveled along slowly. Then when she got 
there, she said: ‘‘Oh, it sure looks like our 
house.”’ “I must look different, [said Coyote] 
I must be young again.” 

Then she carried in her hands [with both 
hands, holding it in front of her] her pack- 
basket into the house. Then she made acorn 
soup. Then when it got dark in the evening 
all at once her man came in. Behold that 
man was nice-looking. He was just talking 
there [nice]. 

Then she lived there a long time. She 
was homesick. Then she said: “I am going 
home.” Then he said: ‘‘All right. You must 
go back down slow. You mustn’t look 
up slope.” ‘I wonder what he [the man] 
is thinking. It’s funny that everything 
looks the same.” 

Then she went home. Then she thought: 
“T wonder why he told me I should not look 
up slope.’ Then she would set her pack- 
basket on the ground. Then she thought: 
“T’m going to look up slope! I wonder why 
he told me I should not look up slope.”’ She 
left her pack basket there. Then she climbed 
up slope, a little way, not far. Then she 
peeked over the ridge. Lo behold him 
walking in down river direction. Behold he 
was packing his living-house [on his back], 
he was packing the sweathouse in front of 
him [on his chest], the small flower hut he 
was packing in his hand. ‘Oh, his [Coyote’s] 
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Ydnav ikrivrazm “wiOvuti, ’ikmahdtera;m 
1Ovd ,yk¥am "utdkkararihéa, yahvuré-krivraz;m 
ubkiruht’. «T+, mikwpha*.” Xds uxrar. 
“Hinupa pdy vax panani’dkka’, hinupa pdy 
vax; pant’dvanhiti panani’dkka’.” Priya ?uzm 
vorkuphanik Pihné-ffite ’Ikvaré-ya-his.  Hi- 
nupa *uzm va; Pihné-ffite vorkupha-n’ nik. 
Kupdnnakanakana. Teémya;te "tk vir 
Ieyart "imet-nnaztic. Nanivdssi virav ekvi- 
naya'*te. Teé-mya;te ’tk vira ’ Atdytctikkinate 
‘Vuirnniprave’ec. ’ Afuptcirax tané-mtecttdtkd:hri- 


cuk. 





doings!’’ Then she cried. “It was my father, 
it was my father, that I went and married.” 
Coyote did thus in the time of the Jk xareyavs. 
Coyote did thus. 


Kupannakanakana. Grow up early, spring 
Cacomite. Shine early, Spring Salmon, 
hither up river. My back is straight. Anus 
meus mihi protrusus est. 











